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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Contemporary notes from studio and class roon—The movement of art in East and 
West, with engravings of representative paintings. 


ART IN THE WEST. 
OMPARATIVELY few Eastern 
people understand the extent and 
activity of the artistic interests of the 
West. Few realize, for example, that 
Chicago has schools, galleries, and ex- 


hibitions comparable to those of any 
city of the East. The growth of such 
things in the West is almost entirely a 
development of the last few years; but 
events move quickly in that part of the 
world. The World's Fair, too, gave to 





Little Stella.” 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographie Company after the painting by James Sant, 
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" Violets.” 


From the painting by Otto Lingner-—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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Chicago, in a single year, the education 
of a decade. She may still be called a 
pupil rather than an originator; it is still 
promise that she shows, rather than 
performance; but she can no longer be 
ignored in any survey of the artistic 
situation, and she is likely to play in 
it a part of constantly increasing im- 
portance. 

We should welcome the more frequent 
appearance of Western artists as ex- 
hibitors at the New York exhibitions, 
which are, or should be, the representa- 
tive gathering points of American art. 
At the recent winter display of the 
Academy of Design there were but half 
a dozen pictures from beyond the Alle- 
ghenies ; nor do we remember a larger 
Western contingent in previous years. 
In the Academy’s membership the West 
is at present represented only by one 
associate—Frederick W. Freer, who but 
recently returned to Chicago, his native 
city, after ten years’ residence in New 
York. Ifthe Academy is to deserve its 
title of ‘‘ National,’’ we expect before 
long to see the West claiming a larger 
share of recognition. 

Of course it could hardly be expected 
that there should already be a ‘‘ West- 
ern school’’ of painting. A school, in 
any proper sense of the term, is the 
growth of experience and _ tradition. 
The West, by experiment and observa- 
tion, is laying the foundation for an 
artistic development which later decades 
may bring. Her great need at present 
seems to be a distinguishing individ- 
uality. Her work is disappointing in 
that it smacks but little of the soil. To 
instance two of her painters who ex- 
hibit in New York, Frank C. Peyvraud’s 
style is that of Paris, where he was 
trained; Elbridge Burbank, who studied 
in Munich, is thoroughly German. To 
become a school, Western art needs to 
develop more of distinctive character. 





A CURRENT ARTISTIC FAD. 
SomE months ago (last July) we spoke 
in this department of the artistic de- 
velopment of the hitherto prosaic poster. 
The idea was a novelty that has attracted 
a great deal of attention. Not a few 
enthusiasts are actually forming collec- 
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tions of this kind of art, and paving con- 
siderable prices for some of the most 
valued specimens. 

The special style employed for these 
commercial designs has also becn 
diverted to many branches of decorative 
and illustrative art, and may be called 
one of the fads of the hour. There is 
nothing very new or original about it. 
The American artists who have taken it 
up have followed the lead of Aubrey 
Beardsley in England, and of Jules 
Cheret and others in France; and Beards- 
ley and Cheret, in turn, are copyists 
of old Japanese ideas. Nor can it be 
denied that this simple system of great 
masses of bright colors, or of black and 
white, becomes monotonous after a time. 
Some of its more successful votaries— 
such as Edward Penfield, the designer 
of the Harper posters, and Will Bradley, 
the young Chicago draftsman whose 
work has been brought out by Stone & 
Kimball—clearly show the difficulty of 
being continuously original. Neverthe- 
less, it is striking and effective, and 
while the novelty lasts it pleases. It is 
interesting, too, as a return to primitive 
ideas in these days of perfected technique 
and elaborate realism. 





THE LATE GEORGE INNESS. 

THAT twenty representative canvases 
by the late George Inness should have 
been sold in New York, early in Janu- 
ary, for a trifle more than $1,500 apiece, 
is not an encouraging fact to lovers of 
American art. At the time of writing 
this, the larger Inness sale to be held at 
Chickering Hall in February is still in 
the future. Its results may possibly 
disprove the inferences drawn from the 
comparative failure of the earlier auc- 
tion; but we hardly expect them to do 
so. Our critics may reiterate their 
opinion that Mr. Inness was as great a 
master of landscape painting as Corot, 
Rousseau, or Dupré; but the picture 
buying public declines to back up that 
opinion with its money. It will pay 
four or five thousand dollars for an ex- 
ample of the latters’ work, where an 
Inness will bring but one or two thou- 
sand. It may be illogical, it may be 
unpatriotic ; but it is an evident fact. 
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“ Devotion." 


“rom the paintiny by G. Biermann-——By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 Eust 23d St., New York. 
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“A Morning Walk.” 
From the painting by F. H. Kaemmerer—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 Hast 23a St., New York, 
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“The Joy of Motherhood." 


From the painting by C. von Bodenhausen— By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


Possibly Inness’ paintings would 
bring better prices had he been less pro- 
lific. During most of his long life he 
worked with tremendous energy and 
rapidity. Even a fracture of his right 
arm did not stop him, for with the in- 


jured member in a sling, and his brush 
in his left hand, he painted one of his 
largest canvases, ‘‘ The Storm.’’ He sold 
a great many pictures, yet at his death 
he left two hundred and fifty finished 
works in his studio, besides destroying, 
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“The Ruined Sanctuary,” 


From the painting by S. EB, Waller—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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“The Trysting Tree.” 


From the painting by Hermann Koch—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, 
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at one time or another, many unfinished 
or unsatisfactory studies. 





A DEAF MUTE ARTIST. 

From the New York Suz we take the 
following brief account of the career of 
Miss Sarah Adams, who died recently at 
Farmington, Vermont. Miss Adams 
was a deaf mute, made so by a severe 
illness which destroyed her hearing 
when she was four years old. The lit- 
tle speech she then had she speedily 
forgot. Her father, the Rev. E. P. 
Adams, of Dunkirk, New York, sent her 
to an institution in Rochester, where she 
learned to read conversation by watching 
the motions of the lips, and gained 
some power of speech by imitating them. 
She showed remarkable aptitude in 
other studies, and such a talent for 
drawing that it was decided that she 
should seek further artistic instruction 
in New York. There some of her crayon 
sketches fell under the notice of Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, who was so much 
impressed with their merit that he 
offered to give her lessons in modeling 
inclay. Miss Adams eagerly embraced 
the opportunity. She became one of 
the most earnest and most promising 
pupils of the well known sculptor, who 
devoted careful attention to her, and 
predicted a future for her. She worked 
so hard that her health was affected, 
and change of air was ordered. 

It happened at this time that the 
principal of an out of town school, need- 
ing an art instructor, asked Mr. St. 
Gaudens to recommend some one. The 
sculptor pointed toa large clay figure in 
his studio, and said: 

‘ The artist who did that piece of work 
Ican recommend above any one that I 
know.” 

An appointment was made, and the 
principal was introduced to Miss Adams. 
‘She was amazed to find that the young 
‘modeler was a deaf mute. ‘‘ How can 
a person who can neither speak nor hear 
teach an art class?’’ she asked Mr. St. 
Gaudens. ‘‘ It seems quite impossible. ” 

‘‘I do not wish to urge it,’’ replied 
the sculptor, ‘‘but I have brought 


you to the most competent person I 
know..”’ 
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Finally it was arranged that Miss 
Adams should take the place fora few 
weeks on trial. From the first day there 
was no doubt of her thorough com- 
petency, and success as a teacher was 
followed by many commissions for 
portraits. A bright career was opening 
before her when a sudden attack of 
pneumonia resulted in her death, shortly 
after her twenty third birthday. 





A FAMOUS CARTOONIST. 

Nort long ago the newspapers of sev- 
eral countries published a paragraph re- 
marking that an issue of Punch had 
appeared without a cartoon by Tenniel. 
That such an announcement should be 
a matter of news over half the world 
was a remarkable tribute to the cartoon- 
ist whose pencil has for more than thirty 
years made the venerable London weekly 
a real power in English politics. 

Tenniel is a Londoner born and bred, 
a self taught artist, and made his first 
mark as long ago as 1845 by winning a 
prize in the cartoon competition in West- 
minster Hall. He has painted some 
frescos and canvases, but will be re- 
membered only for his work on Punch, 
which began when he was still quite a 
young man, in 1851. A year or two ago 
he was knighted by Queen Victoria. 





A BOSTON BEQUEST. 
THE Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
has just received a legacy of fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the purchase of modern 
paintings. Being free either to keep: 
the money as a fund or tospend it out- 
right, the trustees of the institution are 
said to have decided upon the latter 
course. To cover the entire field of 
modern art with such a sum would of 
course be manifestly impossible; and it 
is suggested that the best result might 
be gained by devoting all or most of it to. 
the purchase of representative American 
paintings—a department in which the 
Museum is not strong at present, Such 
an action would be acceptable to all be- 
lievers in native art, as well as to the 
living artists whose work might find’ 
acceptance; and it would at the same: 
time give the Museum more good pic- 
tures for its money. 
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‘An Outing in Spain.” 


From the painting by Alonzo PerezBy permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, 
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AH, Phyllis, others bring you 2S «oy 
Far greater gifts than mine, Q iF ) F iy 
For I can only sing you 249 ior 


In melody divine. 








No consol or debenture, Rew J 
No stocks do I control ; 

Will empty songs content your 
Aspiring maiden's soul ? 
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tr a) £eu5 And groan in deep despair, 
wae we oe Or write some rhymes about it, 
yp 3) bese And say I do not care. 
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[fo Not care! Oh, unpropitious 
l, \3-,| My cursed natal star ! 
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3] You seem the more delicious 

Ae The further off you are. 

GNAEAS 
“0, And in his garret lonely 

ad A poet, with his crust, 

x Will sing your praises only, 

Until his lips are dust. 
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SENATOR ELKINS. 


Al man whose strong personality and ripe experience will make him a marked figure 
in the new Senate—An estimate of his character and a glimpse of his home life. 


By Frank A. Munsey. 


Nags first man to wrest a United 

States Senatorship from the Re- 
publicans of West Virginia was Henry 
G. Davis. And now, after a lapse of 
twenty four vears, the first man to 
wrest a United States Senatorship from 
the Democrats of this same State is Mr. 
Davis’ son in law. Stephen B. Elkins. 
The coincidence alone is remarkable— 
not the election of Mr. Elkins to the 
United States Senate, for to him a 
triumph of this sort is not so extraor- 
dinary. He does things. He has the 
mentality, the nervous force, the physi- 
cal energy, before which obstacles, or 
what would be termed obstacles by the 
ordinary man, vanish as he approaches 
them. 
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Elkins is a conspicuous example of 
the self made man of America. He is 
more: than a money maker, more than 
a politician. He is a thinker, a worker. 
He began life with no other capital than 
his own energy. Today he is one of the 
rich men of the country. The building 
of his great fortune has not been wholly 
at the expense of development in other 
directions, as is usually the case with 
the money getter. He has had the time 
to enrich his mind in his library, the 
time to keep in touch with the im- 
portant problems of the day, both 
scientific and political; the time to 
serve as a representative in Congress, 
and to be Secretary of War. 

Mr. Elkins also has the time to be an 




















The Dining Room at Halliehurst. 
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Stephen B. Elkins. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


ideal husband and father. His home is 
his club, though he isa member of many 
clubs. It is doubtful, however, if he is 
entitled to all the credit for this admir- 
able domestic tendency. It would in- 
deed be a man of perverted tastes who 
would prefer his club to so delightful a 
home as Mrs. Elkins makes. In all 


the good fortunes that have come to Mr. 
Elkins the one that has meant most to 
his happiness. most to his development 
in the social and business world, was his 
union with Miss Hallie Davis. Mrs. 
Elkins is an exceptionally sweet woman 
—a woman of a culture and inteliigence 
that makes her a congenial companion 
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for her brainy husband. Halliehurst, 
the home of the Elkinses at Elkins, 
West Virginia, is one of the finest coun- 
try houses in the South—perhaps the 
finest with the exception of George Van- 
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the floor of the Senate; he will be a 
stronger man inthe committee room. If 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives had more men of Elkins’ prac- 
tical experience in affairs we should 





Mrs, Stephen B. Elkins, 
From a photograph hy Roseti, New York. 


derbilt’s home, doubtless in most re- 
spects the most magnificent country 
place in the world. 

The United States Senate will feel the 
force of Elkins’ broad, virile common 
sense. He thinks on original lines. His 
oratory is characterized by rugged 
strength. He talks to people, not be- 
fore them. He will be a strong man on 


have better legislation; we should have 
less nonsense, less inanity, than is too 
frequently recorded of the doings of 
both Houses. , 

The Republican party has few men of 
Elkins’ ability—rounded out men—not 
half a dozen of them at most. The ex- 
ecutive man is rare; the executive man 
who has great nervous energy—the 
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The Library at Halliehurst. 


ability to concentrate upon a given 
point an amount of force that will drive 
everything before him, is the rarest pro- 
duct of the race. Elkins has this 
ability. He has shown it alike in 
business and in politics. His word 
has been a power in party councils for 
a generation. It was he who brought 


ce 





about Blaine’s nomination in 1884, and 
he, in reality, who nominated Harrison 
in 1888. 

Mr. Elkins’ investments are largely 
in the coal lands and railroads of West 
Virginia, where he built his house with 
a view to making it his home for the 
remainder of his life. He was born of 





Halliehurst, Senator Elkins’ Residence at Elkins, West Virginia. 
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The Entrance Hal! at Halliehurst. 


Virginia parents, in Ohio, not a hundred 
miles, as the crow flies, from his present 
residence. Mr. Elkins says there is 
a feeling within a man that impels 
him, when the dramatic days of life are 
over, to get back near the place of his 
nativity. 





The aggressive force of the Scotch 
Irish blood is admirably exemplified in 
Elkins. In him it adds one more to the 
brilliant list of names among which 
stand prominently those of Andrew 
Jackson and Patrick Henry, and Greeley 
and Grant, and Blaine and Arthur. 


—_ 


WHEN I AM DEAD. 


WHEN I am dead, friends, carve no words 
In marble for an epitaph; 

Nor raise for me a splendid tomb; 
At such things time shall laugh. 


But hold me in your faithful thoughts 
While briefly life and thought are lent; 

Your tears shall be my ample praise, 
Your love my monument. 


William Francis Barnard. 














Thomas Sedgwick Steele. 


From a photograph by Stuart, Hartforc, Conn, 


WITH BRUSH AND ROD. 


Thomas Sedgwick Steele, an artist author whose books and paintings have paid notable 
tributes to the sports of forest and stream. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


‘‘T in these flowery meads would be; 
These crystal streams should solace me; 
To whose harmonious. bubbling noise 

I with my angle would rejoice. ’’ 


SAAK WALTON’S stanza in praise 
of his ‘‘gentle craft’’ forms the 
heading of the first chapter of one of 
Thomas Sedgwick Steele’s narratives of 
hunting and fishing trips through the 


heart of the great Maine woods. A 
genuine love of outdoor life is the key- 
note of the writer’s breezy descriptions 
of his adventures with rod and line, or 
with gun and paddle; and the same 
spirit is reflected in the canvases of the 
artist author. The three paintings re- 
produced on the following pages are 
characteristic specimens of his work, 
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From a piwtograph by Stuart, Hartford, Conn. 
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Thomas Sedgwick Steele, an artist author whose books and paintings have paid notable 
tributes to the sports of forest and stream. 
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which has remarkable qualities of 
sincerity, fidelity to nature, and techni- 
cal finish. His subjects are all kinds 
of still life, game, fruit, and interiors, 
besides experiments in landscape and 
other lines; but it is his studies of fish 
that have attracted special attention. 
For both literary and artistic work, 
Mr. Steele’s inspiration is sought where 
the earnest artist must seek it—from 
the very fountain head of nature. He 
has been a pioneer in making known 
the primeval grandeur of the remotest 


Mr. Steele is a native and resident of 
Hartford, Connecticut, born there in 
1845, and coming of an old New Eng- 
land family. He traces his stock 
back to the Mayflower itself, being 
ninth in descent from William Brad- 
ford, famous as a pilgrim father and as 
governor of the Plymouth colony. 
Another ancestor, John Steel, was one 
of the founders of the settlement ot 
Hartford, and afterwards first magis- 
trate of Farmington. A third, Timothy 
Steele of Hartford, entitled his descend- 





“And Here and There a Lusty Trout.” 


wildernesses of northern Maine. He 
has undertaken voyages of exploration 
in the face of predictions that he would 
never return. Year after year he has 
sought the pleasant toil of paddle and of 
portage, the delightful hardships ofcamp 
life in the solitary forests. Armed with 
rifle, or with the gentler weapons of trout 
rod and camera, he has traversed in al- 
most every direction the northern net- 
work of mountain lakes and streams, 
absorbing material for future work with 
pen, pencil, or brush. He has borne a 
part in the development of the growing 
love for outdoor life that is doing so 
much for the physical improvement of 
American manhood. 


ant to membership in the society of 
Sons of the American Revolution by 
bearing arms in the thirteen colonies’ 
fight for independence. 

For more than twenty years art, lit- 
erature, and outdoor life were to Mr. 
Steele the relaxations of a mercantile 
career. His vacation trips were de- 
scribed in two volumes called ‘‘ Paddle 
and Portage” (1882) and ‘‘ Canoe and 
Camera’’ (1884), published by Estes & 
Iauriat, both of which were well re- 
ceived. His success in his varied fields 
of endeavor recalls that of Mr. Hopkin- 
son Smith, and is a notable instance of 
versatility. Painting was always more 
than a pastime with him; it was the 
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"After the Battle.” 


subject of serious thought and earnest 
effort. His first canvas to attract notice 
was a fish piece, exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy in 1877. Ten years 
later he gave up business to devote his 
whole attention to art, and since then 
he has been traveling and studying, 
and painting both in America and 
abroad. He has spent some time in 
Paris, working in the studio of Marcius 
Simons; and he has journeyed as far 
east as Greece and Egypt, sketching the 
Attic hills and the plains of Nile. 

The engravings given herewith show 
that Mr. Steele’s pictures possess the 
qualities of spirited composition and 
careful drawing. The original canvases 
display a mastery of correct color, and 
above all a minute and detailed finish 
which, while free from hardness, is al- 
most perfect in its laborious accuracy. 
As if to prove catholicity of taste, he 
has ventured into the impressionist style; 
but his more characteristic work is the 
very opposite of it. Impressionism he 
regards simply as an interesting techni- 





cal experiment, not as a sound and last- 
ing theory of painting. He believes in 
putting upon his canvas not the hazy 
visions of half opened eyes, nor the un- 
certain radiance of dazzling sunlight, 
but the truth as he sees it with sober, 
steady, searching gaze. 

In one of his still life groups a lighted 
match has fallen by the side of an old 
meerschaum pipe. The beholder can 
almost see the match burn, and the lazy 
film of smoke curl upward. In another 
painting, the type of a newspaper is 
clearly legible. Not that Mr. Steele 
studies realism at the expense of artistic 
quality; he has the old Dutch masters’ 
gift of making a picture out of unprom- 
ising material, but he does not lose sight 
of the law that art should never be ig- 
noble or unlovely. Nor does he de- 


scend, as some clever men have de- 
scended, to mere ‘‘trick ’’ painting. 

Mr. Steele is a member of the Salma- 
gundi and of the Society of Independ- 
ents, of New York, and of the Boston 
Art Club. He has held successful ex- 
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hibitions of his work in Boston and New 
York, and in his own studio in Hart- 
ford. A number of his canvases, es- 
pecially his paintings of fish, have gone 
into different private collections. One 
hangs in one of the public rooms of the 
Windsor Hotel, in New York; another— 
called ‘‘ Two at a Cast ’’—is shortly to be 
published in an elaborate colored repro- 
duction by Prang, of Boston. 

Here is a typical description, taken 
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make it useful—on which to hang cups, 
belts, candlesticks, and lantern. An- 
other pole was notched and pressed into 
service, beside the last, which served as 
a rack for our guns and rods. Then 
we cut short pins from the white 
birches, and with the ropes at the sides 
soon drew the tent into position. 

‘‘ While Bowley, our cook, was mak- 
ing bread and coffee, frying salt pork 
and trout, for our evening repast, the re- 


. 


“A Good Beginning.” 


from ‘‘Canoe and Camera,’’ of the 
‘‘outfit’’ with which Mr. Steele has 
camped and paddled over the forests 
and waterways of Maine: 

‘‘Our wall tent, ten by twelve feet, 
was soon unfolded; and selecting a 
prominent point of the high bank 
which commanded the river ’’—the west 
branch of the Penobscot—‘‘ we imme- 
diately set about cutting the three nec- 
essary poles on which to erect it. We 
trimmed all projecting twigs from the 
ridge and front upright poles, but left 
them on the rear one that we might 


sounding blows of Weller’s axe could be 
heard in the forest, gathering logs for 
the camp fire, and Morris was cutting 
boughs for the camp bed. At the head 
of the tent a choice position was given 
to our photographer’s camera and chem- 
icals, together with our traveling bags, 
rifles, cartridge boxes, and books, while 
at our feet were distributed the pro- 
visions and the heavier part of our kit. 
About one and a half feet was allowed 
to each man for sleeping accommoda- 
tions, an zmaginary line only dividing 
off the guides.”’ 











THE PLAYERS. 


The famous New York club house which was the home of Edwin Booth’s last years, and 
in which he died—The temple of arts and letters that was the great actor’s 
generous gift tohis fellow players. 


By James Clarence Harvey. 


MAN’S club is his bachelor home. 
Marriage may throw the mantle 
of domesticity about him, and he may 
love tolinger in its caressing folds; but 
in his club he unconsciously rehabili- 
tates himself in the habits of bachelor- 
hood—with a certain modification, per- 
haps, in the hour of his departure. 
Every club house has an atmosphere 
distinctly and decidedly its own, an in- 
dividuality as unmistakable as that of 
a human being; and upon this rests the 
responsibility for the characteristics of 
its clientele. Home comfort is the most noticeable 
element in the atmosphere of The Players, on 
Gramercy Park. It was the home of a man of 
refined tastes, artistic perceptions, and superb in- 
telligence; and when his munificence placed it before 
his fellow players and their kindred spirits, as a on 
royal gift, his own great hearted, open handed spirit 
. of welcome was left in every cozy nook and corner, to abide so long as good 
fellowship should cherish and foster it. 

The board of directors does not ask of the candidate for membership, ‘‘ What 
is your balance in bank?” nor 
even, ‘‘Who was your grand- 
father ?’’ ‘‘ What can you do?’’ 
is the all important query, and 
upon the answer depends the 
eligibility of a properly proposed 
and seconded aspirant. There 
are millionaire members of the 
club, but they are men to whom 
the restlessness of eager brains, 
and the development of laudable 
ambitions, afford excitement and 
recreation in their idle hours. 

Saturday night, when the 
players have forty eight hours 
of rest before them, is looked 
upon as the rallying night of 
d the club members. A supper is 
A Favorite Corner of the Grill Room. served, without charge, where wit 
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The Late Edwin Booth. 


and wine, good cheer and congenial 
chitchat, hold absolute sway. It is not 
an uncommon occurrence to see, in one 
group, an actor,an artist, an author, an 
architect, and an art connoisseur eagerly 
discussing, over a grilled bone or a 
broiled bird, the living questions of the 
day; and sadly stupid is the man who 
can listen and learn nothing, when the 
pros and cons of a mooted point are 
under vivisection. Bright minds, actu- 
acted by diverse ambitions, constantly 
shift the point of view, and friendly at- 
trition of opinions stirs up new ideas. 
The reposeful refinement of the grill 
room is homelike to the man of many 
parts, just in from a forty weeks’ tour 
in the provinces. It is equally restful 


to the stay-at-home, for the room com- 
bines the rough simplicity of an Adi- 
rondack cottage with something of the 
somber stateliness of a baronial hall. 
The antlers of proud old forest monarchs 
adorn the walls, and seem like mighty 
hands spread out in benison; while the 
twinkling eyes in shaggy boars’ heads 
are a constant caution against taking the 
blessing too seriously. Along the wains- 
cot hang the private mugs of members, 
quaint in shape, battered with age, full 
of history when emptied -of beer and 
laden with the anecdotes of former 
owners. 

Broad, covered verandas, which even 
in the heart of the metropolis are shaded 
by leafy trees, give opportunity for out 
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of door attendance during the summer months. \ 


H 2; 
It requires but a slight stretch of the imagina- $1. 
tion, when breakfasting here, to fancy the 
bustle and hum and restlessness of city life 
hundreds of miles away. The sun’s direct rays 
do not arrive here until the luncheon hour is 
past, and they depart as the members assemble 
for dinner. The spot is popular with the 


summertime New Yorker, and a 
half hundred out of door diners 
often exchange the setting sun for 
the electric light, and afford a tang- 
ible suggestion of the Champs 
Elysées. 

The luxurious library is well 
equipped from the player’s stand- 
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point. Close to his hand he may YW, e 


find the oldest of all plays, or the 
latest standard work on his craft. 
Well appointed rooms await the 
transient member, and quiet corners 
well stocked with writing materials in- 
vite the penning of letters long overdue. 
A private dining room, on the second 
floor, is available for a welcoming din- 
ner, or a supper to speed a departing 
friend or to celebrate some new achieve- 
ment in the world of arts and letters. 
On the calendar of the club, but two 
days in the year are especially featured. 
The 23d of April is Ladies’ Day, the 
social event of the 
season, when Eas- 
ter bonnets and 
Easter gowns, hav- 
ing passed the or- 
deal of the regular 
Sunday opening, 
and having under- 
gone certain mys- 
terious changes and 
modifications, seek 
renewed conquests. 
Then, too,the mati- 
née girl may chat 
at the foot of the staircase with Brutus, 
who wears a long frock suit and a 
chrysanthemum for the occasion; or she 
may pause on the landing for a word 
w-th Mare Antony, clad 
in his ‘three. button cut- 
away, while Cesar him- 
self stands waiting at the 
top to show hier the treas- 
ures of the library, and 








Waiting for Dinner. 


perchance to attempt a mild flirtation 
while they pretend to turn over the 
leaves of a life of rare Ben Jonson. 

New Year’s Eve at the Players is 
Founder’s Night, a night of good fellow- 
ship, and as a rule the event of the 
year. The last night of 1892, however, 
was a sad one, for when with trembling 
hands the founder lifted the massive 
loving cup, at the stroke of twelve, a 
chill at the hearts of those present 
seemed to verify the words he had 
spoken privately to Mr. Jefferson but a 
few moments before. ‘‘ They drink to 
iny health tonight, Joe,’’ he said; ‘‘ when 
they meet again, it will be to my 
memory.” His words were prophetic, 
for on the 7th of the following June Mr. 
Booth died in the rooms he had contin- 
ued to call his own at The Players. 
They have been left as they were during 
his occupancy. Even his unfinished 
task of cutting the leaves of a book is 
still indicated by the ivory paper knife 
resting between the pages. 

On the oth of October, 1893, by a 
unanimous ballot, Mr. Jefferson was 
elected to the presidency of the club. 
On the ensuing New 
Year’s Eve, when he first 
spoke to his fellow Play- 
ers in his official capacity, 
it was to pay a brief and 
touching tribute to the 
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memory of the great, good man who 
had gone to the vast Beyond. 

In speaking of Mr. Booth’s munifi- 
cence, no words could be better chosen 
than, those of Mr. Jefferson, when he 
said: ‘‘It is comparatively easy for 
those who are rocked in a golden cradle, 
and who at their birth are endowed with 
great wealth, to dispense their bounty. 
Ido not desire to disparage the gener- 
osity of the rich. Those of our land 
have done much good, are now freely 
dispensing their wealth, and_ will 
continue to do so; but we must remem- 
ber that the fortune of Edwin Booth was 
not inherited. The walls within which 
we stand, the art, the comforts that sur- 
round us, represent a life of toil and 
travel, sleepless nights, tedious jour- 
neys, and weary work; so that when he 
bestowed upon us this club it was not 
his wealth only, but it was himself that 
he gave.’’ 

Although the entire building was 
renovated for presentation to The Play- 
ers, under the direction of Mr. Stanford 
White, there is nowhere apparent a 
suggestion of newness. Solidity and 
dignity join hands with comfort and 
beauty atevery turn. Quotations from 
Shakspere, altered slightly at times, 
help to maintain the smiles of the visit- 
ing stranger. ‘‘Mouthe it as many of 
our players do,” underneath a line of 
mugs, is particularly full of decapitated 
strength. Upon the back wall of the 
fireplace which meets the eye immedi- 
ately upon entering the middle room ot 
the club is the well observed warning: 

GOOD FRENDE FOR FRIENDSHIP’S SAKE FOR- 

BEARE 

TO VTTER WHAT IS GOSSIPT HEARE 

IN SOCIAL CHAT LEST VNAWARES 

THY TONGE OFFENDE THY FELLOWE 

PLAIERS. 

Over the entrance to Mr. Booth’s bed 
chamber are the words: 

NOW BLESSINGS LIGHT ON HIM THAT 
FIRST INVENTED THIS SAME SLEEP. 

The canopied bedstead from which his 
noble spirit took its flight remains and 
will remain so long as The Players may 
have their will, untenanted save by the 
flowers that hallow his memory. 

The bronze bust of Mr. Booth, which 
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stands in the corner near the entrance to 
the reading room, was given to the 
club by the great tragedian on condition 
that it should not be displayed until 
after his death. As a consequence, its 
dignity and repose were sadly out of 
place in the dust and darkness of the 
club cellars for many long months. It is 
the work of the late Launt Thompson, 
who was to the world of sculpture what 
Edgar Poe was to literature. 

A valued historical relic which is 
not among those in the fire proof safes 
is the battered and broken skull upon 
a corner bracket in the apartment which 
Mr. Booth used as a sitting room, ad- 
joining the alcove bed room. A noted 
horse thief, named Lovell, while under 
sentence of death, in some way aroused 
the interest of the elder Booth, who vis- 
ited him in his cell. Lovell expressed a 
desire to die like a gentleman; and in 
so far as clothes could bring it about, 
his wish was granted, Mr. Booth send- 
ing him a new suit in which to pay the 
death penalty. In token of gratitude, 
the condemned man left his skull as a 
legacy to the elder Booth, who for 
years used it in ‘‘Hamlet.” It de- 
scended to his son Edwin, who also 
used it until, through the too realistic 
acting of careless grave diggers, it be- 
gan to show signs of wear; and it was 
finally relegated to its present corner 
in the club house. 

The art treasures of the club make a 
long list, but beyond all monetary 
value are the souvenirs of the stage and 
its people which no amount of wealth 
could duplicate. 

Over the fireplace in the reading room, 
set into the wall in such a way that the 
frame becomes a part of the architect- 
ure, is Sargent’s full length portrait of 
Mr. Booth as he was known and loved 
in the club. The painter’s masterly 
brush has preserved the quiet dignity of 
pose, the grace, the thoughtfulness, the 
tenderness, the sweetness of the man's 
nature, and no treasure of the club is 
more dear than this canvas. 

The simplicity and plainness of Mr. 
Booth’s bed room bespeaks the modesty 
of its famous occupant. Upon its walls 
are the photographs of the friends and 
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relatives he loved, while from the sit- 
ting room beyond the alcove the Ma- 
donna-like face of Mary Devlin, his 
wife, seems to be keeping vigil over the 
tender memories that cling about the 
souvenirs of the past. The sightless 
eyes of the skull over which he used to 





say: ‘‘Alas! Poor Yorick!” gaze 
vacantly upon the environment of his 
last moments, and from its bracket on 
the wall, the Stratford bust of Shaks- 
pere looks down as though to echo for 
the last time his tender benison: 

‘* Good night, sweet prince.’’ 


THE TENDRIL’S FAITH. 


UNDER the snow in the dark and the cold 
A pale little tendril was humnning ; 

Sweetly it sang ’neath the frozen mold 
Of the beautiful days that were coming. 


‘* How foolish your songs,”’ said a lump of clay ; 
‘* What is there, I ask, to prove them ? 

Just look at these walls between you and the day— 
How can you have power to remove them ?”’ 


But under the ice and under the snow 
The pale little sprout kept singing, 

‘‘T cannot tell how, but I know, I know— 
I know what the days are bringjng; 


‘‘ Birds and blossoms and buzzing bees, 
Blue, blue skies above me ; 

Bloom on the meadow, and buds on the trees, 
And the great, glad sun to love me.”’ 


Then a pebble spoke up: ‘‘ You are quite absurd,”’ 
It said, ‘‘ with your song’s insistence ; 

For J never saw a tree or a bird, 
So of course there are none in existence.”’ 


But ‘‘I know, I know,’’ the tendril cried 
In beautiful, sweet unreason, 
Till lo, from its prison glorified 
It burst in the glad spring season ! 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

















AMONG MY 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


The confessions of a col- 
lector, with specimen auto- 
graphs of famous 


people. 


ByLawrence Mendenhall. 


“ I reason that as some 
sicknesses are he- 
reditarious, and come 
from the father to the 
son, so thiseinclination or 
desire for discovery I in- 
herited from my father.’’ 
These are the words of 
Hakluyt, the traveler, 
and in a measure afford a 
reason for my whim or 
hobby. Am I too pre- 
sumptuous in suggesting 
that had he lived in these 
latter days, when ideas 
as well as hobbies change, 
perhaps the word ‘‘auto- 
graphs ’’ would have been 
substituted for the word 
‘*discovery’’? 
Autograph collectors 
are by nature the most 
plausible, innocent, and 
truthful beings in the 
world; it is only the stub- 
bornness of our victims 
which causes us_ unfor- 
tunate beings to resort 
to subterfuge. Love for 
our chosen calling does 
not stultify our minds or 
mural sense, and I fail to 
see why polite requests for 
examples of a great man’s 
chirography should ever 
be ruthlessly brushed 
aside. Of course I view 
the situation from the 
‘fiend’s’’ standpoint, 
and am willing to admit 
that time is precious; but 
it seems to me that a card 
and a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope being 
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The Chirography of Three Generations—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, and Charles Francis Adams. 
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. chirographic characteristics, like 

physical, are inherited. There are 

AK. L. family likenesses to be traced in the 
three Adams autographs on page 

589, and in those of William Henry 

; Harrison, John Scott Harrison, and 

- Benjamin Harrison, reproduced 

herewith. Notice especially the 

great similarity in 


the ‘‘A’s” and 
‘*J’s’’ of the Ad- 
[Leg Hx Z ry amses, 
Again, there isa 
valuable lesson to 


Three Generations of Harrisons. be gained from the 

study of autogra- 

furnished, a moment could be found to phy, in the habit of associating signa- 
dash off a signature. tures of great men with historical events 
As a partial excuse for refusals, it occurring during their lifetime. Intelli- 
may be said that public men of distinc- gently pursued, the collecting of letters 


tion have been 
grossly imposed 
upon by school (nao fF" 
boys who, in 


order to gratify a whim, which today is, 
and tomorrow is not, have so bored 
people that earnest requests meet the Lf 
ignoble fate of consignment to the waste 
basket. 
To the genuine, intelli- 
gent collector, the coveted 
autograph, once secured, 
causes. a thrill of pleasure ise 
lasting in its effects. I can a 
truthfully say that an hour 
with my letters not only af- 
fords me wunalloyed enjoy- 


ment, but is thoroughly 
restful after a busy, tiresome 
day. Pleasure comes in 
scanning each autograph; ) 
studying the peculiar chi- 


rography, and trying to 
trace in it the disposition _ —- 
and traits of the writer. 

It is often the case that 
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The Autographs of Some Famous American Soldiers. 
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advance mine. 


means work requiring careful and close 
attention. 

Almost every collector will have his 
own ideas of the proper method of pre- 
serving autographs; but I beg leave to 


The important point, 
in my opinion, is to keep all specimens 
flat, letters especially to be unfolded, 
and to remain so, in order to avoid 
handling. Signatures should be neatly 
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pasted (corners only) with flour paste, upon 
cards of uniform size. Next procure wooden lat tage? . 
files, alphabetically arranged, keeping a file a 


for each separate calling—one for authors, 








—— 


ee 


one for generals, and so on. A systematic 

catalogue of every signature and letter, as _ 
well as of all duplicates, should be kept, enab- ? _ 
ling the collector to turn to any specimen in 

a moment. Another al- 

most necessary adjunct ’ Zr 


and incentive to the 
collector is a good bio- 
graphical 
dictionary. 

Many an 


af 
old drawer gi oy 
hides valu- 
able letters, MBM, LLL 


which some 
periodic fit 


of cleanliness may cast in 
the fiery furnace. Such a 
fate was narrowly escaped 


by a package of old pa- 
pers which a 
friend recently 


turned over to 
me. On exam- 
ination, it was 
4 


found to con- 

tain letters from George 

Bancroft, Thomas Ben- e > 
ton, Henry Ward Beecher, 

William Cullen Bryant, 

George William Curtis, 

Thomas Corwin, 


' Edward Everett, 


James T. Fields, 
Joseph Jefferson, 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Thomas 
Starr King, 
Longfellow, 
Donald C. Mitchell, John Pierpont,Will- of the collector. If a polite note con- 
iam H. Seward, and Bayard Taylor. The taining a request for an autograph re- 
revelation of treasures was enough to mains unanswered, then deep subter- 
make an autograph collector’s eyes fuge is resorted to. It would not do to 
bulge as with a veritable ophthalmic describe too fully the various methods 
goiter. in vogue, and thereby put our victims 

Smooth sailing is not always the lot on their guard. Suffice it to say that 


Eight Presidential Specimens. 
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but I am still on hand. My note to 
Mr. Hughes was written at a time 
when inexperience was my misfor- 
tune, and the proper etiquette was 
unknown to me. I now see the 


enormity of my offense ! 

Some years ago I became deeply interested in 
Egyptology, and wrote to Emil Brugsch Bey, inquir- 
ing if he had a catalogue of the various mummies 
discovered at Del-el-Bahari. 


I received a most 


courteous reply. How fortunate the Pharaohs 
were, in living at a time when autograph collect- 





the genuine autograph fiend is a person 
of resource and inventiveness. 

Thomas A. Edison, on his bridal trip, 
stopped at a certain hotel in a Western 
city, and found in his mail the follow- 
ing note: 

My DEAR Mr. EDISON: 

I am one of those unfortunate creatures who 
loves no one, and whom, consequently, no 
one loves. I know you are happy. What 
shall I do? 

Oh my fellow 
conspirator ! How 
could you thus 
mar the great elec- 
trician’s honey- 
moon? But the 
collector knew no 


ors were unknown ! 

At another time I was moved 
to ask of Sir Edwin Arnold his 
opinion of Tennyson’s poems 
from a moral standpoint. Sir 
Edwin replied, from the Dazly 
Telegraph office in London, that 
he ‘‘ was very sorry that he had 
no leisure to answer my questions.’’ I 
was disappointed, of course, but I filed 
his letter away in my collection. 

As time passes, the value of an au- 
thentic autograph constantly advances. 
The collection of early specimens grows 
more and more difficult for people of 
limited means and opportunities. A 
complete set of the Presidents of the 
United States—which the writer is for- 
tunate in possessing—is by no means 


law, and when the ~ WwW A a Conte rachis 
answer came: 


‘““Get married— 
yours truly, T. A. 
Edison,’’ he was 
overjoyed at hav- 
ing secured what 
he wanted. 

One of the most 
pointed ‘‘ squelch- 
ers’’ I received 
was the letter from 
the author of 
‘““Tom  Brown’s 
School Days’”’ 
which is repro- 
duced on page 595; 
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ele. 


Governor. 





Two Confederate Autographs. 


easy to secure. Most of them will be 
found reproduced in these pages. The 
letter from Abraham Lincoln on page 
591, is especially interesting. 

On page 593 are the autographs of 
three famous American statesmen who 
never reached what was avowedly the 
goal of their ambitions—the Presiden- 
tial chair. Below them are the signa- 
tures of two well known living public 
men, either of whom may possibly be 
that chair's next occupant. The ‘‘ Free, 
H. Clay”’ is a frank, written on the out- 
side of a letter. 

Is it possible to trace similar charac- 


[\BpAa Croom , 


teristics in the handwriting of men of 
the same calling, as with the members 
of one family? Look at the group of 
famous soldiers on page 590, and decide 
whether it affords any confirmation of 
the theory. The signatures of Winfield 
Scott and of Grant seem to possess a 
femininity which was certainly foreign 
to the natures of those splendid fight- 
ers. Sherman’s autograph suggests 
the military precision of the march 
through Georgia; Sheridan’s, the fiery 
dash of the ride to Winchester. Robert 
E. Lee’s name is attached to a state- 
ment of accounts, written by him in the 

peaceful days when 

civil war was not yet 

a cloud on the polit- 


Nf ‘, , ical horizon, and 
~— when he was a cap- 


tain of engineers sta- 


This document was 


tioned at Fort Ham- 
wr Sel wees ilton, at the entrance 
sere: - of New York harbor. 


o .-oae Coalbie Paya i 


Two Famous American Poets. 





procured in 1866 
from one of the sol- 
diers in charge ofthe 
Lee homestead at 
Arlington. 

At the head of page 
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594 are the signatures of two otlier 
leading actors in the great drama of 
American history—the President and 
Vice President of the short lived Confed- 
eracy. Jefferson Davis’ note was writ- 
ten from Beauvoir, his Mississippi home, 
in 1882, in courteous answer toa request 
for the address of a former member of 
his cabinet at Richmond—Judah P. 
Benjamin, who fled from the victorious 
Federal arms to find a second brilliant 
career at the English bar. Mr. Stephens’ 
signature is photographed from an 


official document indorsed by him as 
Governor of Georgia. 

Of the two poets whose autographs 
appear at the foot of the preceding page, 
Longfellow’s well known and well loved 
chirography is as clear and graceful as 
the flowing verse of his metrical stories; 
Bryant’s is still more clear cut, though 
showing the slight infirmity of advanced 
age. Peaceful and pleasant are the as- 
sociations that cluster about the memo- 
rials of these two veteran leaders of 
American letters. 
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TWO BY FOUR. 


By Richard 


T was very much the same old story. An 
angry father; a headstrong son; short, 
sharp, little considered words; and 

Eddie Hotaling had gone into the world to 
seek his fortune. Upon the rights and 
wrongs of such a misunderstanding it is 
useless to debate, for conclusions would 
differ with the temperament of each judge. 
Edward Hotaling’s immediate impressions 
on the subject are shown by a letter written 
from Chicago to his one absolute confidant, 
Miss Dollinger Sayward, of Commonwealth 
Avenue. 


My DEAREST DOLLY: 

I am adrift. You have heard the other side 
of the story, no doubt. I suppose you are 
not surprised. You said that if I Left on it 
would come to this. Aepton at what? I never 
did anything so very bad, Dolly; never any- 
thing but what I told you about. I was spend- 
ing none of father’s money foolishly, but only 
what mother left me. Of course I except the 
time he took my watch out of soak; and he 
need not have done that, for I won four hun- 
dred at the races the next Friday, and then he 
would not let me pay him back. 

The races were a bad habit, I know; and I 
except Mercedes, too. If Barrymore had not 
squealed, father would never have known 
about that. I told you about her, and she 
was the only one, and it seems as though father 
might have forgiven me if you did. I wasa 
crazy fool, but every boy gets struck on some 
actress, some time. 

The last scene came over nothing at all. I 
threw a half faded bouquet to the nurse girl 
at Tippon’s. Father and Marie Tippon came 
around the corner just as I did it, and saw me. 
I didn’t mean anything, and I don’t think 
father would have cared if Marie hadn't been 
along; but he is struck on Marie, and the 
family dignity had to be braced up according- 
ly. Heinformed me that young men of the Ho- 
taling family were wsuadly above kitchen flirta- 
tions. Then I went wrong. Of course I knowI 
ought to have kept still; but I did not want 
him to show off to Marie at my expense, so I 
said that I had noticed that such pleasures 
were exclusively reserved for the o/der mem- 
bers of the family. That ended it! He gave 
me an even thousand, and told me to come 
back when I could be a man and respect gen- 
tlemen. I suppose that will be next never! 

Of course I cannot exist long on a thousand, 





Saxe Jones. 


soI am hunting for work. I guess I will go 
farther west and grow up with the country. 
Your true lover, 
DEE. 


Raymond Hotaling was too proud to tell 
the facts as he knew them. How much of 
love for his only son, of pride in his boy’s 
future, of hope for the name of Hotaling, 
had been gradually buried beneath the 
clods of continual escapades; how much of 
self esteem had been wounded, how much 
self love crushed; how much of ambition 
and desire crossed by the waywardness of 
his boy—all this we can only conjecture. 
We are not defending a son who is wayward, 
nor a father who is stern. 

Edward Hotaling, Esq., wrote frequently 
to Miss Dollinger Sayward; at first from 
Chicago, then from Omaha, then from 
Cheyenne. At the expiration of five months 
after leaving Boston, he wrote from Raw- 
lins, Wyoming, that he was ‘‘ strapped, and 
had hired out to ride the range.’’ 


Iam of no useto myself, Dolly, nor can I 
ever hope to be of any use to you! I will be 
honest with you, my dear, good sweetheart, 
and tell you that I was drunk yesterday. It 
was the first real drunk I ever knew, and my 
head is fairly splitting today; but I am to 
leave here tonight, so I write while Ican. I 
gambled, too, and lost my last cent at faro. A 
sheep raiser from up north was there, and J 
hired out to ride after a band of sheep. I 
am to get thirty five dollars per month and 
found (which means provisions to do my own 
cooking). I am to look after about three 
thousand sheep, ride around after them, I 
suppose, sleep on the ground, and——reform, 
I hope. 

I am hopelessly bad, Dolly. Maybe I will 
write to you once in a while, just to keepa 
string on what was once good in my life. But 
don’t write to me, Dolly! I simply ain’t worth 
writing to. 

I want to say something else to you, Dolly, 
that I would never have the manhood to say 
in Boston. Will Maybury is the best fellow 
you know, Dolly. He is straight out, clean 
cut, and an honorable fellow. He was head 
over heels in love with you always, and 
wouldn’t let you see it because he was a friend 
of mine. I wish you’d tell him, some time, 
that I wrote you this when I gave up. 
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Tam ¢ruly sorry that I can't be what I ought 
to be. It might have been different if mother 
had lived. No, it wouldn't either, Dolly; for 
it was never in me to bea man. Father knew 
it, and he did best to fire me. 

My post office will be Rongis, Wyoming. 
I don’t know where it is, but they say itis on 
the Sweetwater River. Don’t let the name 
fool you; it is probably a black, muddy creek 
which is sweet only in contrast with its sur- 
roundings. My name is Edward Hampton. 
I tell you all this because you might hear if 
anything happened to me. I shall not be at 
the P. O. more than twice a year, and shall 
not inquire for mail. 

Good by forever and ever, my only sweet- 
heart. God bless you and father——and Will 
Maybury. 

As ever, 
DEE. 


Dolly took this letter to the office of Ho- 
taling and Barrymore, wool commission 
merchants. Raymond Hotaling read it 
carefully to himself, then read it to his 
partner, then returned it to Dolly, kissed 
her forehead, and said that he hoped Ed- 
ward would some day return to them all a 
man who had learned to respect gentlemen. 

* * * * * 


Wyoming had rapidly forged to the front 
as a sheep raising territory. Her vast plains 
of bunch grass and sage furnished room 
and sustenance for thousands of wool pro- 
ducing animals, which became millions in 
afew seasons. Nature dealt kindly with 
her gentlest of domestic animals, furnishing 
a heavy blanket to guard against the icy 
storms of the bleak winter; and man re- 
lieved them from the heat of such a sum- 
mer’s burden, that he might clothe him- 
self with their wool. 

A rancher often owned thirty thousand of 
these four footed clothing manufacturers. 
For each ‘‘ band ’’ of two or three thousand 
there was a herdsman, who claimed the 
title—earned before the close feeding sheep 
had driven the steers to the northward—of 
‘‘cowboy.’”’ Each cowboy had his camp 
‘outfit’? and ‘“‘grub”’ furnished by the 
ranch, It was not so elaborate as even ne- 
cessity might dictate. An ‘‘A’’ tent; a 
frying pan or two; two tin plates, one cup, 
a knife, and possibly a fork; a pony, a dog, 
a rifle,a ‘‘gun’”’ (a six shot Colt’s re- 
volver), and plenty of heavy ammunition, 
composed the outfit. The grub consisted 
of dried salt side meat, potatoes, corn meal, 
molasses, and coffee. 

With this ‘‘ pack,” the pony, the dog, 
the cowboy, and the sheep moved slowly 
from feed to feed. As the summer ad- 
vanced they followed the retreating snow 
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lines up Garfield Peak or Oil Mountain; or, 
farther north, they climbed the rolling 
‘* Moutones ’’ of the Wind River Range or 
the Big Horns—always with snow in sight, 
and occasionally meeting a summer snow 
storm, which caused the dog, pony, and 
cowboy to ‘‘huddle’’ together almost as 
closely as did the sheep that surrounded 
them. 

As autumn approached, the downward 
course was taken; avoiding the trails, close 
fed before, and seeking the swales of blue 
joint and sweet grass. Through the short 
winter the bands were herded in the valleys 
in large groups, and ‘‘ foddered ’’ whenever 
necessity required. 

In June came the wool shearing or clip- 
ping. This event required a ‘‘ round up” 
at some shearing pen. Usually the cattle 
branding round ups took place at the same 
time, and this was the holiday season for 
the cowboys. Bringing their bands, herds, 
and drives to some central location, they 
would spend their days in work and their 
nights in revelry and debauchery. Not that 
all cowboys are dissipated outcasts, as some 
picture them. Most of them are honest, 
manly fellows; but their holidays are de- 
void of any refining influences, and whisky 
is too free. 

Oakey’s ranch is on Dry Creek. You 
leave the main traveled road at Dry Creek 
stage station and go northwesterly about 
forty miles to the ranch houses. The near- 
est post offices are Ervay’s and Rongis. 
The former is named after its genial propri- 
etor, who is the recorder of this mining dis- 
trict (called the Rattlesnake District). The 
latter was christened by inverting the let- 
ters of ‘‘ Mister Signor’s’’ name. Signor 
was a splendid fellow, every one said, but 
had had ‘‘a little bad luck.’’ He had fool- 
ishly killed a man or two, and it had cost a 
good deal to clear him. Ervay, too, was 
popular. He might have had trouble in 
Texas before he came out here, but no one 
knew as to that, and noone cared. He was 
an honest, manly, straightforward fellow, 
and just the kind of man for Wyoming. 

Signor’s were the most frequented shear- 
pens of central Wyoming. They were 
very well arranged and stoutly built. The 
Sweetwater poured its truly sweet water 
past one corner, and furnished splendid 
washing for the clip. All the stages stopped 
here; and freight wagons over the Casper 
trail or the Rawlins road were plentiful. It 
was on the main traveled road to Landers ; 
and since the oil excitement, Landers was 
the most flourishing ‘‘ city’’ of undeveloped 
Wyoming. 
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Oakey usually sheared at Rongis. For 
two years Two by Four had driven a band of 
sheep for Oakey. He wasa good boy on 
the range. His wages had been advanced 
to the limit, and this year he was working 
on percentages. His sobriquet of Two by 
Four had fastened itself to him as his slight 
frame became hardened into angular bone 
and muscle. His resemblance to the slen- 
der scantlings from which his title came 
would not have been very marked in the 
eyes of a tenderfoot, but it was as complete 
to a cowboy as were the appropriate names 
of ‘‘Mutton,’’ ‘‘Slapjack,’’ ‘‘ Billy Brag,”’ 
or “‘ Hips,’’ severally bestowed upon some 
of his colleagues. 

Two by Four was well known at Rongis. 
He it was who brought Ervay into camp 
when that worthy’s leg was broken by his 
bronco stepping into a badger hole. There 
was no surgeon nearer than Rawlins, and 
that meant a week’s delay. So Two by 
Four had set the broken limb, splintered 
it with barrel staves, and left him for the 
crippled boy, who did the chores at Sig- 
nor’s, to nurse back to health and strength 
and a shortened limb. 

It was Two by Four who received so 
many letters from some girl in Boston; and 
who wrote one letter every time he came to 
Signor’s, and always addressed it to ‘‘ Dolly 
Sayward.”’ After writing his letter, Two by 
Four usually got drunk—‘‘ paralyzed,”’ they 
called it at Rongis. 

It was Two by Four who drew the rope 
about Bill Averill’s neck, and bossed the 
boys who hanged that rustler to his cabin 
roof; and it was Two by Four who had to 
be overpowered to prevent his interfering 
with the hanging of ‘ Averill’s woman,” 
who was always voted the biggest thief on 
the range. 

It was Two by Four who nearly killed 
the wool buyer for Hotaling and Barrymore, 
just because he came from Boston, where 
Two by Four’s girl lived, and had said that 


. ‘old man Hotaling was a crank.”’ 


Two by Four was always cranky about 
Boston, any way. Some said that there was 
an unexplained murder in Boston, about 
which Two by Four knew too much. But 
it was tooimpolite, and far too impolitic, to 
mention this to Two by Four himself. 

He was a ‘‘ rum chap,’’ was Two by Four, 
in the eyes of the round up. Kind hearted 
as a girl, when sober; he had been seen to 
bind up the broken leg of a jackrabbit. He 
could quote poetry, too; and had sung a 
song about ‘‘ Angels of Jesus’’ in Signor’s 
lodge room one night, till you could hear 
angels all over the room. He could get a 


preachery streak on him, at times, till he 
was absolutely unbearable. But when he 
was ‘‘ full of booze’’ he was tough. ' He 
got down on his luck and began to gamble, 
and he never won. He always went broke, 
threatened to kill himself, got more and 
more besotted, was finally helped to mount 
his bronco, and rode away to Oakey’s, or 
to the range, to lead a life of regret and 
sobriety for months. 

* * * 

In January, 1889, the oil craze struck cen- 
tral Wyoming. The Territorial geologist 
examined the black patches in the Dutton 
Basin, and said they were accumulations of 
dried black oil. Oil springs were every- 
where. Millions had been lying open tothe 
eyes of the cowboys, and they had known 
it not. Every one took up an oil claim; 
stuck it off, filed on it, and ‘‘ improved” 
it. Two by Four took claims about twelve 
miles south of Landers, and others near 
Ervay’s. Syndicates were formed in nearly 
every State west of the Mississippi River, 
to prospect for oil; and in March the first 
spouter was struck on land adjoining some 
of Two by Four's claims, 

The new well flowed six hundred barrels 
of thirty five degree petroleum in twenty 
four hours. Every oil claimant was a future 
millionaire. 

As the weather warmed into springtime, 
the representatives of Eastern oil syndi- 
cates helped to pay the expenses of the 
various business communities of central 
Wyoming. Out on the range, Two by 
Four saw the strangers following the trails, 
or turning aside to examine black patches 
on the mountain sides; he answered their 
inquiries when he could not avoid them; 
but he kept out of their way with his pony, 
dog, and sheep as much as possible, for of 
late there had come much of homesickness 
into his heart, and he had only half suc- 
ceeded in suppressing many a sigh. 

June had commenced to pace its measured 
way into the forgotten, when the round up 
orders came. Oakey was to shear at Rongis 
again, and Two by Four started his band 
toward the Sweetwater. He hated the 
coming round up. He wanted to go to 
Rongis and get his mail; for he could 
already see the dozen or more letters from 
Dolly to Edward Hampton. He knew, too, 
that when he had written: his answer of 
love to her—full of sorrow, more full of re- 
gret, most full of self reproach—he would 
be unhappy, he would drink to excess, 
would gamble, would hate life itself, and 
then-—-+there would be a blank, and he 
would be out on the range again with his 
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only true friends, the pony, the dog, the 
sheep, and the stars. 

And the regrets to follow! Oh, God, to 
regret! Take this from man, and let life be 
mere existence ! 

A few days of the drive had passed when 
a party of tenderfeet, returning in a buck- 
board, hailed Two by Four from the trail. 
A short exchange of questions followed, and 
Two by Four had been offered the unheard 
of sum of one hundred thousand dollars for 
his oil claims, They had been inspected in 
the interests of the Minnesota and Wyom- 
ing Oil Company, who would buy at that 
price. 

Two by Four accepted the offer with the 
feeling of a drowning man seizing a plank. 
Here was the road to life, to Dolly! A 
preliminary exchange of agreements was 
soon made, to be carried to a conclusion in 
Rawlins in thirty days. 

When the strangers had gone, Two by 
Four saw visions of better days. He would 
go back to his old home. He would tell 
his father that his range life had led him to 
be a man who could respect a gentleman. 
He would go into business with his father, 
and this very experience would be valuable 
to him. He would be sent back here to 
buy wool for Hotaling and Son. 

And Dolly, whom God had sent into this 
world to help him to be a better man, 
should come into his life and bea part of 
it, and make him what he wished to be. 
And under the bright stars of a clear Wyom- 
ing sky Two by Four knelt and prayed, for 
the first time in years, that the good God 
who gave him power to be, would give him 
power to be a man. 

With a firm resolve he brought his sheep 
to the banks of the Sweetwater. A man of 
steel, he rode over the bridge to Signor’s, 
and was hailed with greetings of good fel- 
lowship by the ‘‘ boys.’’ Billy Bragg fired 
a salute in his honor, and then invited him 
to take a drink. 

‘*No, boys, I ain’t going to drink this 
trip, if you please. I hain’t sworn off, but 
I’ve just had a hard tussle between whisky 
and ‘Two by Four, and I’m on top now, and 
I guess I’ll stay there for a while. Much 
obliged, Billy, but if you don’t mind I’ll 
leave it alone.’’ 

By this time the bottles had begun to 
pass from each end of the bar along which 
the boys had ranged. Signor suggested 
that they should all drink to the breaking 
of Two by Four’s good resolutions, and 
passed a full glass to the latter as he drank 
himself. But Two by Four pushed the 
glass aside, and asked for his mail. 


‘‘There ain’t as much as usual for you 
this trip, ‘two by Four ; only one pretty lit- 
tle square billy ducks and a newspaper,”’’ 
Signor slowly said, in the intervals between 
the thrusts of his thumb into his mouth, 
as he ran over the single pile of epistles 
forming ‘‘the mail’’ at Rongis post office. 

Two by Four looked blank at the square 
envelope with Dolly’s handwriting upon it, 
and at the newspaper addressed by her. 
‘*You’re sure this is all?’ he again in- 
quired; fearing he knew not what. 

‘* That’s all, and it came a long time ago, 
too. I thought it kind o’ funny myself,” 
said Signor; but Two by Four had passed 
out of the open door before the sentence 
was complete. 

He mounted his bronco quickly, and 
galloped back to the band of sheep, being 
herded by his dog, across the river. Throw- 
ing himself down on a green spot where 
the warm sun seemed most inviting, he 
broke the seal with trembling hands. His 
heart beats numbered the words of the en- 
graved formula by which Mr. and Mrs. 
Sayward invited him to the wedding of 
their daughter, Miss Dollinger, to Mr. 
William Sayers Maybury. The last words 
of the invitation seemed to blur and widen 
out, and to move from the card off into 
space, until they became one with the land- 
scape and the horizon, and Two by Four 
understood no more. 

When he had recovered sufficiently to 
understand where his thoughts had seemed 
to stop, he opened the newspaper and read 
the account of the wedding. He saw that 
it had tal en place full four months before, 
and abou the time when he had written his 
last letter to Dolly. 

He was not at the round up that night 
and all the boys spoke of him with wonder. 
% # % ¥ * 

So sunburned that their faces and necks 
and a little band above their gloves were 
peeling, two tenderfeet drove up to Rongis, 
the next morning but one after Two by 
by Four had received his wedding invita- 
tion. Oakey stopped driving nails in the 
rough box which nearly filled his govern- 
ment wagon, and greeted them with the 
usual question, ‘‘Where did you come 
from ?”’ 

‘From Casper, by way of -Oakey’s 
ranch, to here, I reckon,’ replied the 
younger of the two men, as he stepped from 
the buckboard. ‘‘They told us over at 
Oakey’s that he was up here, shearing. 
Can you tell us where we can find him and 
his nen?” 

‘* Well, I guess you’ll find him in this 
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wagon with a hammer in his hand; and as 
for his men, one of ’em is bein’ nailed into 
this box. It ain’t a very pretty coffin, but 
lumber is scarce here, and we’ve all chip- 
ped in to buy him a good one when we get 
him to Rawlins. We’re going to send him 
East, though he didn’t want ter go.”’ 

‘‘Isthatso? Pretty tough to die out here, 
ain’t it? Mr. Oakey, thisis Mr. Martins, 
buyer for Hotaling, Barrymore and May- 
bury ; used to be Hotaling and Barrymore, 
you sold to them last year, you know. I 
am the Maybury; just married into the 
firm.’’ 

Oakey barely heard the introduction till 
he pulled a letter from his pocket, scanned 
it a moment, looked at the younger man as 
if ‘‘ sizing him up’”’ (in Western phrase) and 
then asked them in to “ liquor up.”’ 

As they drank, Oakey introduced the 
strangers to Signor, then drew the letter 
from his pocket, handing it to Signor with 
his finger pointing to a name quite promin- 
ently engraved therein, gave a slight nod 
toward the young stranger, and then folded 
the letter away. A slight exclamation 
which sounded very much like ‘‘ Well, I'll 
be darned,’’ gave Oakey to understand 
that Signor understood. 

‘‘ Many sheep at the shearing this year?”’ 
inquired Mr. Martins, as a feeler toward 
business. 

‘“Ves, double last year’s, of two and 
three year olds; and the best lambing 
season we ever had,’’ responded Oakey. 
“The boys has all done well, and the 
wolves has left us alone. The big thaw in 
January helped us out on fodder, and the 
chinooks came three weeks to the early 
this year. Was you much acquainted in 
Boston, Mr. Maybury ?”’ 

‘‘Born, bred, and always lived there,” 
replied Maybury. 

‘‘T wanted to make some inquiries about 
an old friend of mine down there,’’ said 
Oakey, with a glance to Signor, which the 
latter readily translated to mean silence. 
“Did you ever hear of Two by Four 
there?’’ 

‘Well, you see, Boston is quite a large 
city, and one does not know every one in 
it. I cannot say that I ever met Mr. Two- 
befor there.’’ 

‘‘Nor Two by Four’s father, either, I 
suppose, nor his gal?’’ continued Oakey. 
‘‘I didn’t think you could have heard of 
them, for Two by Four wasn’t much of a 
society man. I just had a little curiosity 
to know a little more about him; he’s one 
of my boys out here. I think you’d be a 
trifle interested in him, too. If you’ll just 
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come outside while I finish work on my 
job, I’ll tell you some more about him, and 
then we’ll go down to the pens.”’ 

As they went out, the crippled boy who 
did chores around Signor’s was leading the 
broncos down to the fenced pasture, to 
turn them out to feed. 

As Oakey climbed into the wagon, May- 
bury ventured the remark that he had an 
old friend out in this section of the country 
whom he had hopes to find on this trip. 

‘‘ All right,’’ said Oakey, ‘‘ we’ll have no 
trouble finding him for you; he can’t be 
far away at shearing time. But let me tell 
you about this here Two by Four,’’ he went 
on, as he resumed his work upon the coffin. 
‘‘He came in with his band o’ sheep day 
before yesterday about noon. He got his 
mail and went back there, over that bridge, 
and never showed up to lodge, nor at the 
bar, all that night. 

‘‘That don’t seem so queer to you as it 
does to us, for he wasa bully fellow, and 
could have as jolly a night at a round up as 
any of us. But he kept away from us all 
night. About an hour before sun up me 
and Hips went over to see what ailed him; 
and there we found him walking up and 
down by that furthest green spot you see 
over there, and talking right out loud to 
the angels. We thought he’d gone crazy, 
but he wouldn’t come to camp, nor didn’t 
want us there; so we came back and kind 
o’ kept an eve on him yesterday from over 
here. 

‘‘ About two o’clock he came over to 
camp, and was the same old Two by Four 
again. He drank as hearty as ever all day 
till sundown, and at dark was playing cards 
as usual. You see, I owed him about eight 
hundred dollars or so on this season’s work, 
for he was working on percentage. He’d 
had a good lambin’, and the shear is heavy, 
and he hadn’t drawn a cent since Clirist- 
mas. So he was playin’ poker with his 
1.0.U.’s on what was a comin’ to him. 
Somehow he was a playin’ more reckless 
than usual, and it wasn’t ’cause he was any 
too full to play, either. And somehow, too, 
the lame boy, who led your ponies off, was 
a doin’ the winnin’ mostly. 

‘*Now I had some curiosity to see how 
Dolly (that’s the chore boy) was playin’ it 
so lucky, so I goes around where I could 
see Two by Four’s hand. and Dolly’s too, 
and blamed if Two by Four wasn’t playin’ 
right into Dolly’s hand all the time ; shov- 
in’ him cards, and laying down three aces 
to a pair of queens, and just everlastingly 
throwin’ his I. O. U.’s into Dolly’s lap.’’ 

By this time Oakey had let his hammer 
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fall on the rough pine coffin, and was de- 
livering his narrative with gesticulations ap- 
propriate to the interest he showed. The 
strangers were becoming absorbed in the 
strange scene, the fitting stage, and the 
earnestness of the actor—or actors, for 
Signor was taking a more or less important 
part in the tale. 

‘‘So I comes around and tells Signor,”’ 
continued Oakey, ‘‘and says I, ‘ What do 
you sabe Two by Four is at?’ And Signor 
says he believes him crazy. You see, sirs, 
the sun makes ’em go crazy sometimes out 
on the sand. 

“‘Pretty soon Two by Four had all his 
percentage blowed in, and Dolly was about 
fourteen hundred to the good. Dolly was 
as much queered as any one, and the other 
boys couldn’t blame no one, for Two by 
Four was the biggest loser, and he wasn't 
kickin’, 

‘* Well, when Two by Four got up he was 
as sober as you are, mister, and he says, 
says he: ‘Now, boys, I’m busted; but I 
guess Signor’ll trust me for my, last drink,’ 
says he. And so we all drank around to 
Two by Four’s better luck, and just then 
Two by Four pulled out his gun and says, 
‘Yes, here’s to Two by Four’s better luck !’ 
But Shanks sees as how he was going to 
shoot himself, and he snatches the gun 
away quicker’n a jack rabbit could jump. 

‘«Then we all begins to roast Two by Four. 
First one joshes him and then another. I 
goes to my hangin’s and gets my Winchester 
down. I takes out the shells, and hands 
the gun to Two by Four, and says I, ‘ Here, 
Two by Four, if you really wants to kill 
yourself, do it with a gun that’s sure death. 
Don’t use any of them little popguns, but 
do a good job;’ and then Signor says, 
‘Don’t do it in here, Two by Four, for it 
would muss up the floor; and card tables 
don’t look comfortable with the ruddy on 
’em; go out doors and save the trouble o’ 
cleanin’ up.’ 

‘““Then Shanks says it is so dark he’ll 
hold a lantern for him to see by. You see 
the boys saw my gun wasn’t loaded, or I 
wouldn’t ’a’ given it to him; but Two by 
Four was as serious as gumbo. 

‘‘ Well, we got a lot o’ lanterns lit, and 
forms a funeral parade; and we marches 
Two by Four out to that log over there, 
and him never sayin’ aword. Then Signor 
tells him to take off his right boot so he 
can pull the trigger with his toe. Then we 
has Two by Four sit on the log while we all 
marches ’round and sings hymns. We 
didn’t know no funeral songs, so we sung 
‘Rock of Ages’ and ‘One More River to 
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Cross ;’ and then we stopped and told Two 
by Four to make us a funeral speech. 

‘“Well, you’d ’a’ died o’ laughin’ to ’a’ 
seen him; standin’ up there with one boot 
on, t’other foot bare, ny rifle leanin’against 
the log, and him as sober as a masons’ 
lodge, while the lanterns was a shinin’ on 
him. We was all tryin’ to keep our faces 
straight, but Signor had to keep hack in the 
dark and chuckle. 

‘*But when he got to talkin’ we all 
stopped laughin’ quick enough. He thonglit 
that gun was loaded, and he was serious, I 
tell you. He started in to tell about when 
he was a little boy in Boston, and how good 
his mother was, until you could jess see her 
face a leanin’ over him to kiss him in his 
sleep. And when he told about her dyin’, 
and askin’ him to be good, because she’d be 
watchin’ him always from heaven, and be 
proud he was her only boy—why, then, mis- 
ters, the boys kind o’ wished they’d left him 
alone, and the tears began to be pretty 
promiisc’ous. . 

“And then he told about his girl 
down there, and how hard she’d stuck to 
him always, no matter what happened; and 
how he hurt his father by his bad tricks un- 
til the old man fired him. And he says, 
‘Boys,’ says he, ‘see that my father knows 
that Inever blamed him. I was tough, and 
it was the best thing todo. I never blamed 
father since I thought it over,’ he says. 

‘*And then he told about how his girl 
had wrote to him all the time since he left 
home, and how he would lie out on the 
sage brush and read her letters and feel 
that he had it in him to be a better man; 
how she seemed to him to be sent to fill 
the place his mother had left, and how he 
had even prayed as he thought about her. 
Oh, I tell you, misters, the tears come now 
too, just a thinkin’ about the way Two by 
Four told us about his doin’s, for there’s 
many a one of us as knew all about how it 
was from our own lives. When I think of 
my mother and—but that’s not here nor 
there. 

‘‘Then he says, ‘ Boys, be good to this 
here lame boy. He’s growin’ up here 
among you without education, or without a 
woman’s love to look after him, and you 
boys ought to educate him and care for 
him, and make a good man of him. He’s 
too big to call him Dolly any more,’ says 
Two by Four, ‘and I wants you boys to re- 
member that I helped to stake Dolly so as 
he could get an education. And,’ says 
Two by Four, ‘ Oakey, I give it you strict 
in charge to see that the money Dolly won 
tonight goes for his good.’ 
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‘* Well, sirs, to cut a long story short, he 
takes out this here weddin’ invitation, and 
tells me to write to these folks about him, 
and to tell the gal that was married, that 
the money I was to go and get from his oil 
claims was hers to remember him by. And 
he wanted to be buried over there where 
that brightest green spot is. And then he 
hands me the weddin’ invitation, and says, 
‘Oakey,’ says he, ‘write to the parties 
which was married and say to them that 
the last message I left on earth is that I 
loved them both ; that I have moved on to 
better things, in a better place, where my 
love for them will do them good and not 
harm.’ ; 

‘‘ Well, sirs, we was all a cryin’ when he 
got through, even if we did know the gun 
wasn’t loaded and he wa’n’t goin’ to do himn- 
self no harm. And it was hard work to get 


the fun goin’ again, even when he picked 
up the gun. But we helped him get the 
gun into posish, and then we marched 
around and each of us said ‘Good by, Two 
by Four, God bless you,’ or something of 
that sort ; and then Signor counted for him, 
‘One, Two, Three, Fire!’ and then that 
darned old gun went off and blowed his 
brains out !”’ 
* * % * * 

There is a plot in a cemetery not far from 
Cambridge, and there are two green mounds. 
At the head of the smaller mound is a 
small granite stone with just a name on it— 
“‘ Edward Hotaling Maybury.’’ At the head 
of the large mound is a more imposing 
monument, which bears this inscription: 
‘‘He has moved on to better things, in a 
better place, where his love will do them 
good.”’ 





A LAST REQUEST. 


AT last! 


I have been waiting, 


A whole long evening through, 
For that little aggravating 
Scrap of nonsense they call ‘‘ You’? ! 


You have danced and you have flirted ; 
Through the waltz I saw you flit ; 
While I sat there quite deserted, 
And felt badly out of it. 


But come! For I’ve been trying 
For a word with you, my dear ; 
I’ve a secret I am dying 
To whisper in your ear. 


Not here. Ah, here are only 
A crowd and noise and glare. 
There’s a corner dim and lonely 
In the hall, behind the stair. 


* * 


* * 


Here, where this palm will screen you; 
For my secret is just this: 

It is three days since I’ve seen you, 
And I’m dying for a kiss! 


Harry Romaine. 
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NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA AND HIS QUEEN. 

THE engraving on page 604 shows the 
striking resemblance of feature between the 
Czar of Russia and his first cousin, the heir 
presumptive to the crown of England. The 
likeness of their mothers, the two eldest 


Nicholas of Russia; but it should be re- 
membered that he is a young man, newly 
called upon to grapple with vast responsi- 
bilities ; that hitherto, by training and pre- 
ference, he has been a student rather than 
a soldier or man of state; and that it is 





The Czarina. 
From a photograph by Uhlenhuth, Coburg. 


daughters of the reigning King of Den- 
mark, is pronounced, but has been repeated 
with added emphasis in the younger genera- 
tion. 

These are two young men who may 
make a great deal of history, and upon 
whose character and actions the welfare of 
nations may depend. Most observers, look- 
ing at the two faces, would say that the 
Englishman’s was the pleasanter, the Rus- 
sian’s the stronger. Strength of purpose 
is not a quality commonly credited. to 

4 


early to judge of a reign that has scarcely 
begun. 

During his memorable trip to the east, 
just before his narrow escape from the dag- 
ger of a Japanese fanatic, the Czarevitch, as 
he then was, visited Tokio, and examined 
the workings of Japan's parliamentary 
system. His wonder and interest were 
evident. 

‘* Basil,’’ he finally said to an officer of 
his suite, ‘‘is it not strange that these peo- 
ple, little more than savages, should have 
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The Czar and the Duke of York. 
From a photograph by Downey, London, 


so advanced a government, while we in 
Russia——”’ 

And there he stopped; but the thought 
was in his mind, and it must be there still. 
He told a deputation of nobles, the other 
day, that he was resolved to maintain the 
autocracy of his fathers ; yet he is scarcely 
likely to commit himself permanently to a 
policy of mere /aissez faire with regard to 
the social and political problems of his 
country. There may be interesting news 
from St. Petersburg almost any day. 

Whether his empress will be a2 force 
making for or against the introduction of 
liberal ideas into Russia, is a point that is 
not yet clear. It is clear, however, that 
she will be a force upon one side or the 
other. Her influence over her husband 


is known to be very great. At the time of 
their marriage it was said to be purely a 
love match; now it is whispered that 
state reasons had a good deal to do with it, 
as with most royal weddings. It is said 
that the late Czar picked out Alix of Hesse, 
who is now Alexandra Feodorovna of Rus- 
sia, as the bride for his son, seeing in her a 
tact, a cleverness, and a firmness calculated 
to strengthen his successor’s position in a 
court where women have always been in- 
fluential. 





THE. PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF TECK. 

INTRICATE indeed are the ramifications. 
of family relationship among the greater 
and lesser royalties of Europe. The ob- 
server of events across the Atlantic is. 
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its relatives often get praise 
that is not deserved, but it is 
quite probable that in this case 
the favorable estimate is a just 
one. It must be, if he shares 
the qualities of his mother, 
who is universally popular, 
and of his sister, whom even 
so inveterate a foe of royalty 
as Mr. Labouchere has called 
‘‘a nice, pleasant young lady.”’ 
AN ORIGINAL, PRINCESS. 
THE Prince of Wales has 
one daughter who would like 
to be a ‘‘new woiman,’’ if she 
had the opportunity. When 
Princess Victoria was a child 
she was once missed from the 
demure little procession in 








Princess Adolphus of Teck. 


From a photograph by Watmough Webster, Chester, England, 


puzzled to carry them in his memory ; 
yet so far reaching may be their con- 
sequences that he cannot afford to dis- 
regard them. 

When Francis Paul Charles Louis 
Alexander of Teck first came to Eng- 
land, with almost as many names as 
bank notes in his possession, he could 
scarcely have foreseen the importance 
that fortunate marriages were to bring 
to him and his family. The penniless 
German princeling, the son of Duke 
Alexander of Wurtemberg by a mor- 
ganatic wife, greatly improved his 
status by his union with Queen Vic- 
toria’s first cousin, Princess Mary of 
Cambridge. Now hisonly daughter is 
the prospective Queen of England; 
and his eldest son has also done well, 
from a worldly viewpoint, by marrying 
a daughter of the wealthiest British 
peer, the Duke of Westminster. 

Prince Adolphus is an officer in the 
Seventeenth Lancers, one of the 
‘‘crack’’ British regiments. By those 
who have known him as a boy at Wel- 
lington and Sandhurst, or later in the 
army, he is described as an open heart- Prince Adolphus of Teck. 
ed, manly young fellow. Royalty and From a photograph by Burne, Richmond, England. 
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which she and her sisters always took their 
walks with their governess, and was found, 
happy and dirty, playing with some street 
children who had managed to make their 
way into the park. She was always sighing 
for a life ‘‘like other girls,’ and she has 
had no sympathy whatever with the meek- 


signed, but a former governess of the prin- 
cesses has told the secret. 





LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
THOUGH she is the mother of two grown 
sons, Lady Randolph Churchill is said to 
look almost as handsome as when she was 





Princess Victoria of Wales. 


From a photograph by Downey, London, 


ness with which her royal cousins have duti- 
fully married the man who was brought 
before them for that purpose. The Crown 
Prince of Italy, with his shyness and awk- 
wardness, was once suggested as her hus- 
band. She smiled upon the young man, 
and out of the corner of her eye at her fun 
loving brother George, the future King of 
England; and that match was off. The 
Czarevitch of Russia—now the Czar—would 
lave been an excellent match for her, but 
she called him ‘‘a cross boy, who ought to 
have the-nonsense taken out of him.”’ 

It is popularly understood that Princess 
Victoria refused to consider Lord Rosebery, 
and has openly announced that she proposes 
to attend to her own matrimonial affairs. 
The latest story is that she is one of the 
British maidens who write clever and im- 
pertinent articles for the English reviews, 
demanding for their sex greater freedom 
and alatchkey. These diatribes are not 


one of the famous group of young American 
beauties whom Napoleon III invited to 
Compiégne at the time of the celebration of 
the Prince Imperial’s tenth birthday, It 
was there that Miss Jennie Jerome, as she 
was then, gained the friendship of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, who were among her 
fellow guests—a friendship that greatly 
helped her social career in England, and in 
turn increased her ability to promote her late 
husband’s political success. 

It was immediately after her stay at Com- 
piégne that she first met Lord Randolph. 
From there she went with her mother and 
her two sisters to Cowes, where he was intro- 
duced to her on board of the royal yacht. 
It was a case—on his side, at least—of love 
at first sight, and three days later he pro- 
posed to her. Mrs. Jerome saw in him only 
a younger son, with no great prospects in 
any direction, and she hurried her daughter 
back to Paris; but the match was destined 











Lady Randolph Churchill. 


to come off, and the later life of the bril- 
liant couple has been before the eyes of the 
world. 

Nobody has suggested that Lady Ran- 
dolph may, as a widow, return to her native 
land. She long ago identified herself with 
her husband’s country. She has few inter- 
ests here except as a considerable property 
owner, chiefly in Florida, where she and 
her sister, Lady Lister Kaye, are members 
of a syndicate that holds two million acres. 
New York was reminded of her by her por- 
trait—painted by Edwin Long in the char- 
acter of ‘‘A Primrose Dame’’—shown at 
the Academy last fall; but she made no stay 
here when she passed through to San Fran- 
cisco on her way around the world with her 


husband—a last, sad, fruitless journey in 
search of the renewed health which he 
never found. 


THE PRINCE OF BASSOS. 

HEARING Edouard de Reszke’s resonant 
voice in some such part as his famous 
Mefistofele in ‘‘¥Faust,’’ and becoming 
imbued with the romantic personality that 
he shows to opera goers, it is hard to realize 
that music is his work, and raising colts 
and racing horses is his play. With his 
brother Jean he owns one of the largest 
breeding farms in Poland, and his horses 
may be seen on all the great tracks of Eu- 
rope during the season. 

ast year Edouard de Reszke heard 
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Edouard de Reszke as ''Mefistoféle.” 


From a photograph by Mieczkowski, Warsaw. 


Sousa’s band play the ‘‘ Washington Post’’ 
march, and he fell in love with it and car- 
ried it back to Europe, adopting it as the 
music to which his horses ran. Whenever 
a jockey started out bearing the de Reszke 
colors, last summer, the band played 
the ‘‘ Washington Post,’’ until every street 
gamin from St. Petersburg to Rome was 
whistling the lively American air. 


SENATOR SEWELL. 
WILLIAM J. SEWELL, of New Jersey, who 
goes back to the Senate chamber after an 
absence of eight years, has won prominence 


as a soldier, a lawyer, a politician, and a 
sportsman —a combination that bespeaks 
versatility. He is an Irishman who went to 
sea as a boy, saw the world, and settled in 
Chicago as the likeliest place for the mak- 
ing of his fortune. From his search for 
this the war diverted him, and the martial 
blood of his race led him into the thickest 
of the fight at Chancellorsville and at Get- 
tysburg, of wlhiich battles he still bears 
honorable scars. He left the army a brevet 
major general, and took up railroading and 
politics at Camden, New Jersey. 

Senator Sewell is a close personal friend 
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of Ex-President Harrison, and the 
two have frequently been com- 
panions in vacation trips to the 
duck preserves of the Chesapeake. 
His interest in sport has also been 
shown by his generous support 
of projects for the advancement 
of baseball and football, and he 
is as popular in the colleges of 
his State as in its political assem- 
Dlies. 


SENATOR THURSTON. 

JoHn M. TuHurRSTON of Ne- 
braska resigns a salary of $12,000 
a year for one of $5,000, in en- 
tering the United States Senate. 
Either amount would have looked 
very large to him twenty years 
ago, when he first hung out his 
shingle in Omaha. It is said that 
that city, then a growing young 
metropolis of some fifteen thou- 
sand souls, contained more legal 
talent to the square inch than 
any other in the country, and 
there were not enough fees to go Senator Sewell of New Jersey. 
around. But young Thurston had 





From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


' grit, and stuck to his guns. He 
attended strictly to business—for 
one room served him as both 
office and lodging, so that a client 
seldom tried his door in vain. He 
avoided luxurious extravagance 
—crackers and cheese are cheap, 
and he often forced himself to 
regard them as satisfying. It 
was not long before the qualities 
that had won a college education 
for this son of a poor Vermont 
farmer began to win him success 
at the bar. He built up a large 
practice, and for the last six or 
seven years he has been at the 
head of the legal department of 
the Union Pacific. 

Mr. Thurston first came into 
the public eye as a politician in 
1888, when a speech he delivered 
at the Republican convention in 
Chicago made a deep impression. 
Since that time he has been rec- 
ognized as one of the leaders of 
his party in the West. 


HELEN KELLER. 
THERE isa girl of fourteen who 
Senator Thurston of Nebraska. has been entirely blind and deaf 
from infancy, who not only keeps 





From a photograph by Heyn, Omaha, 
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in perfect touch with the movement of the 
world, but who enjoys life to the full, 
who originates ideas and expresses them as 
can not one girl in a thousand of those who 
have all their normal senses. 

The development to which Helen Keller 
has brought her sense of touch has given 


having literally /e/¢ their music, Schumann 
being her favorite. 

She was unconscious that there was such 
a thing as speech until she was seven. Then 
Miss Sullivan, who is no less remarkable 
as a teacher than Helen Keller as a pupil, 
began her education. ‘Today the deaf and 





Helen Keller. 
From a photograph by Bell, Wasnington. 


psychologists a new realization of what 
human beings miglit become if every phys- 
ical faculty was made to work to its fullest 
capacity. She appears not only to feel 
what she touches, but to be as sensitive asa 
magnet to currents of vibration in the air. 
She perceives the motion caused by an 
individual entering the room, and if it is a 
familiar acquaintance she can often recog- 
nize him by the peculiarity of his approach. 
Music is one of her delights, although she 
cannot hear a sound with her ears. The 
measured notes vibrate through her 
whole body, and give her exquisite pleas- 
ure. She has a just and intelligent ap- 
preciation of different composers from 


blind child speaks in a deep, rich voice, 
something like Miss Ada Rehan’s, and reads 
spoken words by touching her companion’s 
lips. She is very quick and apt in replying, 
and the last feeling she would inspire 
would be that of pity. 

She is the most interesting human being 
in the world from the psychologist’s view- 
point. She comes near to giving a defi- 
nite answer to the old question, how much 
of us comes from within and how much 
from without. 





PADEREWSKI AS A FINANCIER. 
ANOTHER idol has fallen, or has at least 
been found to rest upon clay feet. Ignace 
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Ignace Jan Paderewski. 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


Jan Paderewski has been made into a sort 
of popular hero, a dweller in realms un- 
known to the common herd, an artist who 
lived for art alone, one whom the sordid 
world could never touch. But it has been 
discovered that the great pianist is his own 
bookkeeper, and is keenly alive to his 
market value. 

Quite recently he was asked to play at a 
concert in Torquay, England, at his regular 
price. The manager of the entertainment, 
thinking that that ended the matter so far 
as the artist was concerned, fixed the cost 
of seats at five shillings, or a dollar and a 
quarter apiece. M. Paderewski heard of 
this, and indignantly refused to play at 





Torquay. He said that he would not play 
before an audience that had not paid at 
least ten shillings apiece to hear him ; that 
by doing so he would cut down his value as 
an artist fifty per cent. 

When his action became known, the 
music loving people of England arose in no 
little indignation. It is something alto- 
gether new to the clever Pole, who has 
always been taken so seriously, with his 
capillary nimbus, his midnight practisings, 
and his special brand of Russian cigarettes, 
to have critics asserting that he has proved 
himself of a clay as gross as that of any fid- 
dler who extracts pennies from the pock- 
ets of gaping rustics. 








Henry Clay Barnabee. 


from a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 


THE DEAN 


OF 


LIGHT OPERA. 


A character sketch of *‘ The Sheriff of Nottingham’’—Henry Clay Barnabee’s long stage 
career, and the qualities that have made him a popular favorite. 


By Frank A. Munsey. 


‘Be the thirteenth day of November, 
sixty one years ago, the foremost 
tragedian of the century was born— 
Edwin Booth; one day later, the fore- 
most comedian of light opera was born 
—Henry Clay Barnabee. 


Mr. Barnabee says that his parents, 
thinking, as parents are wont to do, that 
he was a lad of great promise, placed him 
in a dry goods store with a view to his 
becoming amerchant. Young Barnabee 
took up the yardstick with no enthu- 
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siasm on the one hand and no dislike 
for it on the other. This early mer- 
cantile experience was had in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, his native 
place. Here, behind the counter, while 
measuring calico for the 
maids and matrons of 
the quaint old town, he 
cracked the jokes and 
said the clever things 
that gave him an envi- 
able local fame—a fame 
that was ably supple- 
anented by his mimicry 
and singing. A few years 
of clerking in Ports- 
mouth, and then he 
moved on to a broader 
field, to wield the yard- 
stick again. But the at- 
anosphere of Boston did 
not awaken in him any 
enthusiasm for his life 
‘work, or what he sup- 
posed to be his life work. 

‘¢ Every move I have 
made that has been to 
my advantage, ’’ says Mr. 
Barnabee, ‘‘has come 
about by chance.”’ 

It happened that an 
entertainment was to be 
given in Newburyport for 
charity—not a strange 
thing, to be sure, but an 
vent that meant a new 
life to Barnabee. He 
was still clerking in the 
Boston store, and ex- 
‘pected to go on clerking 
for the remainder of his 
life—he had not the love 
for the business that 
would lift him beyond 
-clerking. 

A lady who had enjoyed his mimicry 
and singing asa boy in Portsmouth wrote 
and asked him to come to Newburyport 
.and furnish the evening’s entertainment. 
Young Barnabee complied, and made an 
‘instantaneous success—so great a suc- 
cess, in fact, that he decided to leave the 
tore at once and to devote himself 
thereafter to amusing the public—for a 
«consideration. He toured the country 
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for a dozen years with his monologue 
entertainment, and was a favorite every- 
where. But for another chance inter- 
vention of fate he would doubtless now 
be following thissame line. This inter- 


Mr. Barnabee as ‘‘ The Duke”’ in ‘‘Fanchonette.”’ 
from a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


vention came about, as before, through 
a woman. 

The Roberts Lyceum Bureau, through 
which Mr. Barnabee’s dates were ar- 
ranged, was managed by Miss E. H. 
Ober. It was she who, in May, 1879, 
when the ‘‘ Pinafore’’ craze was sweep- 
ing the country, conceived the idea of 
presenting the opera with an ‘ideal *’ 
cast. A company was made up from 
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Mr. Barnabee as ‘‘La Fontaine" in ‘Prince Ananias.”” 


From a photograph by Saruny, New York, 


the church choir singers of Boston, in- 
cluding May Beebe, Myron Whitney, 
Tom Karl, and Mr. Barnabee. Barnabee 
was cast for Szv Joseph, and made a tre- 
mendous hit. 

From that day Barnabee has been acon- 
spicuous factor in comic opera, to which 
he has devoted himself exclusively. 
The Bostonians, of which Barnabee and 
MacDonald are now sole proprietors, 
were evolved from the old ‘‘ Ideals’’ in 
1887, and are today perhaps the best 
rounded out organization in the field of 
light opera. Certainly there is no 
comedian—and I say this with a keen 
recognition of the exceptional merits of 


Wilson and Hopper—there is no com- 
edian on the American stage, at least, 
who has the grace, the subtlety, the 
delicacy of satire, and the dignity of 
Barnabee. No one who has seen him as 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, in ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,” will gainsay this statement. 
Barnabee never descends to the clown, a 
tendency much affected by other com- 
edians. 

The thing that strikes one as most 
remarkable in Barnabee is the force of 
his personality. There is a virility in 
his conversation and movements that 
stamps him as a man ofrugged nature— 
intellectually and physically. In spite 
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Mr. Barnabee as ‘‘ The Sheriff of Nottingham" in ‘‘ Robin Hood." 


From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco, 


of his years he is as youthful as at 
twenty, and it is noteworthy that his 
voice is still rich and full. It shows 
none of the signs of age. 

Though a man of much physical 
force, a man marvelously at ease on the 
stage and apparently on the heights of 
enjoyment, bubbling over with fun and 
life, cracking jokes—fresh inspirations 
of the moment——dancing and singing in 


the gayest of spirits—in spite of all 
this spontaneity, this effervescence of 
merriment, he is one of the most timid 
and even despondent of men, 

‘Tt is all I can do at times to go on 
the stage,’’ Mr. Barnabee has said to 
me. ‘‘I approach it with absolute fear, 
and sometimes this fear, this dread, 
possesses me so completely that I feel 
that I shall never leave it alive.’’ 
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Pertinent to this element in his nature 
he relates the fact that in ‘: Prince 
Ananias’’ he tried every night for 
months to sing a little song that palpa- 








Mr. Barnabee as ‘Sir Joseph Porter’’ in ‘' Pinafore.”’ 
From a photograph vy Marshall, Boston. 


bly should be sung by the comedian. 
It is the song beginning: , 
When a comedy is produced, and it doesn’t 
make a hit, 

For some comedies are very often dreary, 
Specialties are introduced to enliven ita bit, 

For the public likes a drama that is cheery. 

‘‘Every night,’’ says Barnabee, ‘I 
have promised myself that at the next 
performance I would sing the lines; 
every night I made Cowles the same 
promise, but when it came time for me 
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to keep this promise I was again com- 
pelled to ask him to appear for me.’’ 

It was only once, I think, that Barna- 
bee sang the song during the entire en- 





Mr. Barnabee as ‘‘ Theophilus Andover’’ in ‘' The 
Ogallaiias.'” 
From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco, 


gagement of the Bostonians at the 
Broadway, and this was at the last or 
almost the last performance. 

Barnabee tells me that his ambition is 
to have a New York home—a playhouse 
in which he can round out his career 
with a musical comedy that would 
permit him to be himself—to appear: 
in his dress suit as his individual selt,. 
not as a creation. 
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From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 





LESSEPS. 


‘* The Great Frenchman”’ and his place in the history of the nineteenth century—His 
epoch making success at Suez, his colossal failure at Panama. 
Ss ’ 


By Theodore Schwartz. 


MAN died in France the other day 

whose years had almost covered 
the nineteenth century, and whose phe- 
nomenal rise and fall was one of its 
romances. Ten years ago he was 
known to the French as ‘‘le grand 
Frangais’’; he had everything for 
which a Frenchman longs—wealth, 
notoriety, power in the world, and do- 
mestic happiness. He died stripped of 
his honors, disgraced ; and the end was 





the result of his temperament, exactly 
as the triumphs had been. 

In 1803 Ferdinand de Lesseps’ father 
was sent by Bonaparte to Egypt, as the 
French diplomatic agent, and was com- 
missioned to select a Turkish chief 
capable of ruling at Cairo. He selected 
Mehemet Ali, who could hardly read or 
write, but upon whom he could depend 
to hate the English and be loyal to the 
French. The young Ferdinand, born 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


Ferdinand de Lesseps and his Family. 


From a photograph by Nadar, Paris, 


in 1805, was brought up as the friend 
of Mehemet Said, Mehemet Ali’s son, 
and was educated as a diplomat, with 
his head full of plans of French domin- 
ion in the east, born of the dreams of 
Napoleon. 

After several diplomatic appoint- 
ments, Ferdinand de Lesseps became 
consul general at Cairo in 1838. Here 
he played a prominent part in the in- 
trigues which ended in the bombard- 
ment of Acre by the British fleet, and 
the dismissal of Thiers by Louis 
Philippe. De Lesseps was removed from 
Cairo, but his diplomatic career did not 
come to an end until 1849, when he 
crossed swords with Louis Napoleon, 
who, he declared, had maliciously 
tricked him in a matter of statecraft. 

For four years de Lesseps was in re- 
tirement. Then his old friend Mehemet 
Said was made Khedive of Egypt, and 
his old enemy Louis Napoleon married 


Eugénie de Montijo, who was de 
Lesseps’ cousin. 

The French diplomat was never with- 
out a project. He carried them up his 
sleeve, as Fouché was said to carry 
conspiracies. He had heard much of 
Napoleon’s plans in Egypt, and he had 
read the report of Lepére, the engineer 
who declared that a canal across the 
Suez was a possibility. De Lesseps 
made his way to Egypt, and broached 
the subject to Mehemet Said, who would 
have promised him support for almost 
anything. He went back to France, 
called together an international scientific 
committee, and transported its members 
to Egypt, to lay out the course of the 
canal—all at the expense. of Mehemet 
Said. Lord Palmerston opposed the 
scheme in the name of England, and 
forbade the Porte to ratify it. Then de 
Lesseps put aside old grudges and went 
to Louis Napoleon. He carried the day 














with French support. In 1869 the canal 
was opened, before the Khedive, the 
Empress Eugénie, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and a 
great assemblage of other notables. 

De Lesseps is described by people who 
knew him in the heyday of his greatness, 
as having an almost hypnotic power. 
He was full of life, of vigor, of enthu- 
siasm, of belief in his own plans. 
People loved him for his joy in life. 
He fascinated them because he promised 
them what they wanted, with the fullest 
conviction that he could give it. His 
mianner to women charmed them, and 
at great entertainments he was always 
the center of the assembly. 

His first wife was a Mlle. Delamalle, 
whom he married during his service in 
Egypt, and who bore him two sons, 
Charles and Victor. At sixty, when he 
was left a widower, he had just arranged 
a marriage for his nephew with a beauti- 
ful young girl, Mlle. de Bragard. As 
he walked with her one evening in the 
garden of her father’s house, she told 
him that it was not his nephew she 
loved, but himself, the hero of the day. 
They were married, and had ten chil- 
dren, two of whom are soldiers in the 
French army. The eldest daughter is 
the Countess de Gontant-Biron, the 
youngest is still almost a baby. 

De Lesseps is often classified as an 
engineer. This he was not, though he 
accomplished the most remarkable en- 
gineering work of the century. He was 
by profession a diplomatist; his great 
achievements were won by no technical 
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skill, but by the wonderful force of his 
personality. He knew little of engineer- 
ing, or he would have seen the difference 
between Suez and Panama. His optim- 
ism was marvelous, magnificent, un- 
wavering. Never would he allow any 
one to insinuate, in his hearing, that 
there could exist the smallest possibility 
of failure for any of his undertakings. 
He was perfectly sincere in his self 
confidence. Men who were really 
practical authorities pronounced over- 
whelmingly against his Panama _pro- 
ject; but calm men listened to the 
flood of de Lesseps’ talk, through which 
there was the everlasting clink of gold, 
with smiling faces. The peasants of 
France poured out the contents of their 
woolen stockings at his feet. He sat in 
his office telling gay little tales, while 
crowds of business men waited in his 
anterooms. He lent his name, believing 
it would almost dig a canal of itself; 
and he was the victim of the corrupt men 
who used it. Finally his mind gave 
way at the down fall of his plans, and he 
spent the last months of his life daily 
expecting Queen Victoria to come and 
set matters right, believing that his des- 
tiny would care for him in the end. 

The ‘‘ Great Frenchman,’’ member of 
the Forty Immortals, president of the 
Geographical Society of France, patron 
of a hundred associations, a man who 
helped to mold the destiny of nations—- 
and he died ruined in purse and name, 
mercifully ignorant of his sentence to 
five years’ imprisonment. Truly a 
strange and pathetic life story! 





VIA SACRA. 


. THE woodland path is deep in leaves 
That mark a golden way 
Wherein, last happy summertide, 
We two were wont to stray. 


All golden lies the way, to trace, 
Where happy love hath been, 

That hearts unblest might see, and mark, 
And learn to walk therein. 





Florence Evelyn Pratt. 
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XV. 


EAN’S doom was sealed. He had 
been convicted of murder in the first 
degree. The jury were out but a few 

moments. In their eyes, as well as in the 
eyes of the people, it was clear that Dean 
had murdered his wife. His counsel’s ef- 
forts to obtain a new trial were unavailing. 
The day was set for his removal to Auburn, 
and the week in which he was to die had 
already been named. 

Estelle had come to Islington that she 
might be near him and with him to the 
last. She saw him but once. She found 
him broken down. He was an old man 
now. The steel of self accusation entered 
her soul when he came up to those cruel 
dividing bars and put his fingers through 
for her to touch. 

“Can you forgive me, Gilbert?’’ she 
whispered, her eyes streaming. 

‘Forgive you, Estelle?’’ he repeated. 
‘There is nothing to forgive. You are 
stainless, as I am stainless of that awful 
crime with which I am charged. If I had 
heeded you, I should not have laid myself 
open to the suspicion.’’ 

‘‘But if I had not come into your life 
again, you would never have been brought 
to this.’’ 

‘‘T am not so sure of that. My marriage 
with Louise was an unhallowed one. I did 
not love her as I should have done, as she 
was deserving of being loved. These mat- 
ters always adjust themselves. In our case 
fate used you as the means. You are not 
to blame. God knows you warned me often 
enough of the folly of my course.’’ 

‘** But Lought to have gone away, Gilbert; 
gone somewhere out of the country, where 
you would never have found me.”’ 

‘*No, Estelle, your going away could not 
have altered my feelings for you. If there 
were sin in loving you, that sin was mine, 
not yours. For that I am willing to answer. 
We know, both of us, that it was a pure 


love, not the sinful love poor Louise be- 
lieved it. That is where I have wronged 
you, Estelle. I have made it possible for 
the world to say that of you which is false, 
but which you are powerless to disprove. 
Can you forgive me for that ?’’ 

‘‘A thousand times, dear. But let us 
not speak of that. I have come to cheer 
you as to the future, not to lament the 
past. Iam working tosave you, others are 
working. ‘There is yet time. You will be 
set free. Only keep up heart.”’ 

‘‘That is like you, Estelle, to be a com- 
forter. But the hope is vain. Only tell 
me one thing, that in. your inmost heart 
you do not believe me——”’ 

‘“‘Hush, hush! How can you suggest 
such a thing? You know I believe in you 
as I believe in my own life.’’ 

‘‘Then God is good to me, very good, 
after all.’’ 

The keeper now touched Estelle on the 
arm to remind her that her time was up. 
She had not strength to say good by, could 
only murmur, ‘‘I will come again,’’ as she 
pressed her lips to his finger tips. Then 
the jailer helped her from the corridor, 
only to see her faint in Wilton’s arms. 

That same night aletter was brought to 
her at her hotel. It was addressed in a 
strange hand. When she opened it, a stony 
look of horror came into her eyes. 


A WARNING. 
Unless you leave Islington within twenty 
four hours from this date you will be dealt 
with summarily. There will be no favors 
shown you because you are not a man. Is- 
lington shall not harbor the mistress of a 
murderer. 
(Signed) WHITE Caps. 
Estelle sat mute for an instant, the sheet 
shaking in her hand. Its every word stung 
her to the quick. To be sure, it was an 
anonynious communication, and as such 
deserved to be treated with contempt ; but 
that it should have entered the mind of any 
one’to write it was where the anguish lay. 


*This story began in the November, 1894, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. Back numbers can be ordered 
of any newsdealer, or from the publishers. 



















































Once more she read the cruel words. 
They seemed to fascinate her as the glance 
of the serpent lures the helpless bird. 
‘‘Heaven is merciful in one thing,’’ she 
murmured; ‘‘that it keeps from us the 
knowledge of what the future holds. How 
could I have lived my life knowing this was 
to be part of it ?”’ 

But presently a new mood seized her. 
Her eyes flashed, and she sprang from her 
seat, crumpling the letter in her hand. 

‘* They shall not send me from him,”’ she 
cried. ‘‘I will stay. They dare not touch 
me!’’ 

She sent for Wilton. 

‘Read that,’’ she said, handing him the 
note. ‘‘Cannot the writers be found and 
made answerable for their audacity ?”’ 

The lawyer’s face paled as he took in the 
full purport of the communication. Hehad 
heard ugly rumors about the town. He 
knew that the affair was no trifling one. 

‘‘You must leave Islington at once,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘ What ?”’ exclaimed Estelle. ‘‘Go away 
without seeing Gilbert again? It would 
seem cowardly. I am not afraid.’’ 

‘* Your staying can do no good. Indeed, 
it will rather weaken whatever faint 
chances Gilbert might have. Besides, if he 
hears of this, his anxiety for your safety 
will only torment him. These fiends are 
capable of anything.”’ 

‘But I cannot go without bidding Gilbert 
good by. Surely the enmity of one or two 
people in the town will not harm me.’’ 

“It is not one or two, Estelle.’’ 

‘* But even were it a hundred, I will not 
let them see that they can frighten me. 
I came here to be with Gilbert. If the 
prison authorities allow me to see him, I 
see no reason why I should stay away.”’ 

Wilton protested, and then said that he 
would go out to learn the temper of the 
people. 

Estelle had arranged to visit the jail 
again at ten o’clock the next morning, but 
before she had finished her breakfast Wilton 
appeared. 

‘*You must go away on the 9:40,’’ he said. 
‘The sentiment in the town is very pro- 
nounced, and is growing more threatening 
every hour, as the fact of your being here 
spreads. Remember, it is for Gilbert’s 
sake as well as your own.”’ 

“But I must see him again,’’ Estelle 
pleaded. 

“It would be suicidal,’’ the lawyer inter- 
posed. ‘‘ Besides, you have not time.”’ 

Much against her will, Estelle was finally 
persuaded to act on this suggestion. Leav- 
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ing without seeing Gilbert, and with the 
knowledge that she would never see him 
again, was agonizing. But that her going 
away was wise, she was herself convinced 
after she was on thetrain. Dark looks were 
cast at her as she went with Wilton to the 
station, and now and then a jeering remark 
reached her ears. It was all like some 
awful nightmare. Had it not been for the 
lawyer’s presence, she knew not what in- 
sult might have been offered her. As it 
was, after her departure, Wilton himself 
barely escaped rough handling because of 
his championship of her cause. 

Meantime Dean was removed to Auburn. 
He was perfectly passive. Some of those 
with whom he came in contact declared 
that he did not yet fully realize the horror 
of his position; others, among them Wilton, 
affirmed that he exhibited no sign of dread 
or despair simply because he had suffered 
all that he could suffer when the murder of 
his wife was first laid at his door. 

One by one his last days on earth were 
notched off; but the chaplain of the prison, 
who had more frequent intercourse with 
him than any one else, could note no in- 
crease of nervousness as the fatal date drew 
near. Dean was friendly with him at all 
times, except when urged to free his soul 
by confession. 

‘*Why should I confess to a lie?’ he 
asked. ‘‘Sins I have committed—imany 
ofthem. For these I most humbly do crave 
pardon, but of that great sin for which I am 
to die, I am inaocent.’’ 

Earnestly the chaplain pleaded with him 
to recede from a position which could avail 
him nothing in this world, and only jeopar- 
dized his chances of happiness in the next. 
“‘T am innocent,’’ Dean would repeat, not 
violently, but with a calmness that almost 
convinced the priest in face of the glaring 
evidence piled up against him. 

At last the chaplain ceased to speak of 
the matter, and then Dean opened his heart 
more fully to him. He was a young man, 
and this fact gave the condemned one a feel- 
ing that his own weaknesses could find more 
ready palliation than with one whose own 
youth, with its follies, was far back in the 
past. 

“‘It is not so hard for me to die,’’ Dean 
said to him, shortly before the end. ‘‘If it 
were not that my death would seem to 
justify so many in the belief that I am what 
the court has decreed me to be, I would 
go gladly. Life was never really a boon to 
me after I found that I loved some one else 
better than my wife. My nature is too 
finely organized to live recklessly. I could 
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never abandon myself to evil courses as 
most men can. It wasimpossible for me to 
forget that I was transgressing. Others re- 
member only afterwards in the form of 
remorse. With me the pain was mingled 
with the pleasure. I felt myself to be a 
brute even while I was planning to be still 
more brutish. Punishment for that I de- 
serve; I freely admit it. If my condemna- 
tion only read, ‘ You are to die for deceiving 
your wife,’ I would not murmur, because it 
would be just.’’ 

The last day came. In some way the 
reporters had ascertained the date of the 
execution, and an elaborate arrangement of 
signals was in readiness to convey to the ends 
of the country the intelligence that Isling- 
ton’s wife murderer had met with his deserts. 

It was on this final morning that the 
chaplain made his last attempt to extract a 
confess‘on from Dean. 

‘*No,’’ was the firm reply ; ‘I will not 
die with a lie upon my lips. But I blame 
no one ; it is my own folly that has brought 
me where I am. ‘As ye sow, so must ye 
reap,’ and if I have sowed only foolish 
weakness and reap the penalty for the most 
awful of crimes, it is a pity, but I must sub- 
mit to the rulings of a higher will than 
mine. Men may never find out their mis- 
take; but God knows. Aye, and there is 
one on earth who believes in me, too.”’ 

‘*Not her name,’’ implored the chaplain. 
**Do not let her name be the last thing 
on your lips.”’ 

‘*And why should it not be? She is 
as pure as an angel in heaven. I have 
ruined her life. It is as little as I can do 
to give her the poor comfort of knowing 
that I went to my death with the thought 
of her to make me brave. Come, are they 
not ready for me now?’’ 

With steady step he walked into the 
chamber from which a few minutes later 
was borne forth the rigid body of one who 
met nobly an ignoble death. 


XVI. 


WHEN Estelle left Islington under such 
fearful circumstances, it seemed as if she 
must give way to utter despair. If she had 
only been permitted to see Gilbert once 
again, she felt that she could better endure 
her lot. But to realize that she had been 


deliberately driven from his side, was ex- 
ecrated by an entire community, among 
whom she would never dare venture again 
—the recollections of all this oppressed her 
with a sense of horror from which she 
could not escape. 
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The words of that ‘“‘ warning’’ were 
burned indelibly into her brain. Waking, 
she thought of them always; sleeping, they 
took living shape and tormented her in the 
form of demons who had vowed never to let 
her rest. The fictitious strength that had 
carried her through so much, gave way at 
last. One morning she found she could not 
leave her bed. She had scarcely power to 
speak or to raise her hand. And yet her 
mind seemed tirelessly active—going over 
and over again the scenes of that last day in 
Islington, repeating endlessly the contents 
of that letter. 

Her tortured fancy pictured her as being 
compelled to return to the town, as walking 
through its streets—the butt of ridicule, 
the target for jeers, the object at which the 
universal finger of scorn was pointed. All 
unbidden, there came visions of little chil- 
dren being taught to shield their eyes from 
the sight of her; of women holding aside 
their skirts as she passed; of men nudging 
one another and saying, ‘‘ There she goes,”’ 
in the familiar tone that embodies the 
utmost limits of contempt. 

She could think of nothing else. Full of 
Gilbert as her heart was, each thought of 
him only reminded her afresh of her humil- 
iation. But one hope sustained her. She 
knew that Wilton was still working faith- 
fully for him; if only he could be saved, she 
cared not what fate overtook herself. 

And so the days passed by. Each morn- 
ing and evening she had the paper brought 
to her, and turned with feverish eagerness 
to see whether a reprieve had been granted. 
But there was nothing to reward her, only 
now and then an item stating that wife 
murderer Dean still stoutly maintained his 
innocence. And then one morning she 
read the lines, ‘‘ Gilbert Dean Pays the Full 
Penalty for His Crime.”’ 

He was dead; murdered, as truly as was 
poor Louise. Nothing that she might ever 
do could bring him back to her now. 
His innocence might be established fifty 
times over, but it would be all one to him. 
He had gone out from her life forever, and 
she was left alone, alone to fight those hor- 
rible shapes, that now, waking as well as 
sleeping, were always pursuing her. 

‘*Gilbert,”’ she cried, ‘‘why do you not 
come to me? There are men with white 
masks over their faces... They are driving 
me before them. I have norest. Saveme, 
save me!’’ 

Her voice rose shrill. Some of the ser- 
vants in the house where she was staying 
heard her and hastened to the room. She 
gazed at them as though she had never seen 

















them before. There was a wildness in her 
eyes that terrified them. A doctor was has- 
tily summoned. 

‘It is here,” he said gravely, touching 
his forehead. 

After a week or two, as there was no 
change, a commission was appointed. She 
was examined and adjudged insane. But 
she was quite passive, and allowed them 
to do with her what they would. 

One day Wilton read in the papers that 
Marie Myrwin, the actress so unpleasantly 
associated with the Dean murder, had gone 
out of her mind, and had been placed in 
confinement. 

‘‘Poor Estelle,’? he murmured. ‘‘God 
forgive me for wishing that it had been 
death instead.” 

He lost no time in going to see her, and 
arranging that she should be made as com- 
fortable as possible. She knew him, but 
only as she had known him when he and 
Gilbert and herself had been young people 
together in Lakefield. 

‘‘ Gilbert has not been to see me in a long 
while, Phil,’? she said. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he 
come? Perhaps, though, he doesn’t know 
how much I love him.”’ 

“Is there no hope?’’ Wilton asked the 
doctor. 

‘*None,’’ was the reply. ; 

He saw her again before he went away. 
This time she seemed to have more compre- 
hension of the real nature of the things that 
had befallen. 

‘You shall not kill him,’’ she moaned. 
‘‘He never murdered her! But she was 
eruel to me. He would not harm her 
for it. Gilbert, Gilbert, why do you sit 
there, helpless, looking at them? They 
will kill you. I see it in their eyes.’ 

‘‘God help her,’’ Wilton murmured, as 
he went his way; ‘‘she is beyond the help 
of man.’’ 


XVII. 


For many months the Dartmouth prop- 
erty in Islington, where the murder occurred, 
stood idle. It had fallen to the heritage of 
some relations of Mrs. Dean’s who resided 
in a distant State. ‘They had no idea of 
coming to live there themselves, and while 
the awful associations that clung about the 
house were still so fresh in all minds, it was 
a difficult matter to find a purchaser. But 
as time passed by, and after some mineral 
springs were discovered in the neighbor- 
hood, a syndicate was formed which bought 
in the property, and set about putting up a 
big summer hotel on the site. Spring was 
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just opening again when the house was un- 
locked to admit of the furniture being re- 
moved. 

The Islington Journal not long afterwards, 
under startling headlines, contained the fol- 
lowing : 


A most shocking miscarriage of justice has 
been brought to light. It seems that Gil- 
bert Dean, who was electrocuted last fall 
for the murder of his wife, was innocent of 
the crime. Mrs. Dean committed suicide 
by taking poison. After a thorough in- 
vestigation this paper is enabled to give the 
facts in a case which only proves anew the 
fatal weakness of circumstantial evidence in 
criminal trials. 

Among the articles of furniture in the 
Dean dining room was a sideboard of rather 
peculiar construction. Built of oak and 
exceedingly heavy, it did not sit flush with 
the carpet, but rested about an inch above it 
on four claw feet. When this sideboard was 
moved out from its place against the wall 
during the recent sale of effects, a litter of 
rubbish was discovered to be beneath it, as its 
nearness to the floor prevented the introduc- 
tion of broom or brush. ‘There was a silver 
knife, a penholder, a nickel match safe, and 
a bit of crumpled writing paper. 

On picking up the latter and smoothing 
it out, a workman discovered writing on it, 
in pencil. In brief, it was a note in Mrs. 
Dean’s hand, as has been proven beyond all 
doubt. We give herewith the contents: 


I can endure this agony no longer. In spite 
of all that I have seen with my own eyes, I 
love my husband still. But to love him and 
know him to be false to me is anguish too keen 
for mortal to bear. I have taken poison. 
Soon all will be over. I want Gilbert 
to know that I forgive him for all that 
he has made me suffer. If my death will 
make him happy, he shall have the op- 
portunity to taste of the joy it seems I could 
not give him. Perhaps I have sinned in what 
I have done. If I have, there is no remorse in 
my heart. There is room there only for love 
—love and sorrow. Dying I injure no one, 
myself least of all, for to live after what has 
happened would be daily torture. I write this 
that the world may know I alone—— 


Here the note broke off abruptly. The 
writing, steady at first, shows traces, as it 
proceeds, of a shaking hand, until at the 
last it is scarcely legible. Undoubtedly 
this was caused by the working of the 
poison, which had taken effect sooner than 
the writer had imagined it would. As the 
final seizure overcame her, it is probable 
that Mrs. Dean crumpled the note tightly in 
her hand, before clutching at her throat in 
the death agony; then, as she fell, the 
paper dropped from her nerveless fingers 
close to the sideboard, underneath which 
it might have slid at once, or been kicked 
there unknowingly by some of the servants 
in the next morning’s excitement, 

Thus this slight mischance has sent an 
innocent man to an ignoble grave. 

Could there be a more shocking arraing- 
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ment of the injustice of securing so called 
justice by means of circumstantial evidence? 

As soon as the facts above set forth were 
established even to Amos Grymes’ grudging 
satisfaction, Wilton hastened to Estelle in 
the hope that she might be made to com- 
prehend some glimmering of the happy, if 


THE 


tardy truth. But he saw at once that hope 
was vain. Her mind was as full of shadows 
as on his previous visit, and he came away 
with her last words echoing again haunt- 
ingly in his ears: ‘Gilbert, Gilbert, why 
do you sit there, helpless, looking at them ? 
They will kill you. I see it in their eyes.”’ 


END. 





A MAN’S REASON. 


You ask me why I love you, dear, 
So very, very much. 

Is it the simple tenderness 
Of your sweet woman’s touch? 


Is it your eyes so deeply blue 
That thrill my heart with love? 

Is it your hair, whose golden strands 
Are shining just above ? 


Tell me, is it your wondrous voice 
That fills my soul with bliss? 
Or is it just the ecstasy 
Of your warm, clinging kiss ! 


Is it the rose that blooms your cheek ? 
Is it the Cupid’s bow 

That hangs upon your pouting lips 
That makes me love you so? 


No, sweetheart. These are added charms ; 
They did not take me in. 

I love you, dearest one, because 
You were so hard to win. 


Tom Masson. 

















A SHAKER ROMANCE. 


_ By Charles Sherman Haight. 


en way down the western slope 

of Mount Lebanon, in one of the 
prettiest parts of the Berkshire Hills, 
lies the village of the Lebanon Shakers. 
If you turn from it fora moment, and 
gaze down into the Lebanon Valley be- 
low, you have before you one of the most 
beautiful views of those beautiful hills, 
and you feel that the name of the place 
was well chosen. Its appearance is one 
of plenty. The cultivated fields extend 
to the summits of the rolling hills, and 
the rich colored woodlands add to the 
beauty of the scene. Along the slopes 
are scattered the houses of the farmers, 
surrounded by their gardens and care- 
fully laid out orchards, and the barns 
near by give the idea of bountiful har- 
vests. The cows are feeding in the pas- 
tures, and now and again the musical 
tinkle of the sheep bells can be heard 
from the distance. Through the deep 
green of the bottom of the valley runs a 
winding stream, marked by the cool wil- 
lows or gleaming bright in the sun, and 
down in the little settlement the white 
spire of the church reaches up towards 
heaven. If you can view the scene in 
the glory of the setting sun, you feel 
that the Shakers chose well when they 
settled here to begin a conquest of the 
New World to their religion. 

This is the chief settlement ofa people 
strange in their history and stranger in 
their beliefs; people who will tell you 
that as Christ was the Son of God, so 
was Mother Ann Lee the Daughter of 
God; that the family is the only divinely 
sanctioned organization; that there 
should be no marriage nor giving in 
marriage, but that all Christians must 
withdraw from the world and live to- 
gether as brothers and sisters of one 
family; that when the millennium comes 
every one will have become a Shaker, 


and the salvation of the world will in 
that way have been accomplished. They 
will tell you of the start of their society, 
less than a hundred years ago, when six 
or seven destitute disciples came to this 
country to battle single handed; and then 
they will tell you with pride that they 
now number thousands. They fain 
would convince you that their life is the 
happiest and holiest that man can 
know. 

And at first you almost believe them. 
There is an atmosphere of such perfect 
peace about them, and they seem so far 
removed from the worry and disappoint- 
ments and struggles of the hurrying, 
throbbing world, that their home seems 
a perfect refuge for tired humanity. A 
refuge indeed it may be, but it can be 
little else, and when you think of their 
solitary, loveless lives, of the never 
ending monotony of it, of the lack of 
all. possible ambitions and personal 
hopes, you wonder at them. You can 
see how a man whose one unsuccessful 
struggle has been to provide bread fora 
family, should be willing to take up 
such a life, where the necessities, at 
least, are to be had; but you find among 
these people those who have enjoyed an 
education, and who know what they are 
leaving, and yet seem content with 
their lot. 

Could we but know, we should proba- 
bly find, under the surface of these lives, 
the scars of a tragedy which wrecked 
them, and left only the shattered rem- 
nants with which the owner had not 
the courage to go on, in the struggle of 
the outer world. But be this as it may, 
we cannot accept their avowed princi- 
ples. The human heart should be, and 


is, the real center of this life, and love 
and sympathy are the noblest of our 
feelings. 


The love of husband for wife, 
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or of parent for child, can render truly 
beautiful an existence which would 
otherwise be commonplace, and one 
who wittingly steels his heart against 
such feelings deprives his life of its 
greatest opportunities; wrapping his 
talent in a napkin, he buries it in the 
earth. 

As you pass through the Shaker set- 
tlement, you are impressed by the ap- 
pearance of order and thrift in every- 
thing. The white buildings and fences 
so carefully painted, the perfectly kept 
grounds and paths, the wonderful stone 
walls, the regularly laid out gardens, 
the rows of carefully trimmed fruit trees, 
the white horse blocks, and the immacu- 
lately white door steps with a broom 
hanging by each—all these give you an 
idea of perfect order and arrangement. 
And as you see the inhabitants clad in 
their favorite modest colors, moving so 
regularly about their business, the idea 
is increased tenfold. The absolute 
method of everything almost oppresses 
you. It seems as if the very feelings of 
these people must be as carefully ar- 
ranged as their actions; that their inner 
life must be as humdrum and monoto- 
nous as their outer existence; that they 
must be incapable of the stronger emo- 
tions of human life. You are inclined 
to believe them when they tell you that 
they rejoice in their freedom from the 
affections of the outer world. But the 
human heart has never been entirely 
smothered even among these quiet folk, 
and my story is of a romance among 
them. 

George Armstrong and his aunt were 
spending the summer in Pittsfield, and 
before they had been there long, they 
drove over the mountain to see the 
Shaker village as one of thesights. For 
some reason, when they arrived at the 
store, and asked to be shown through the 
buildings and grounds, no one of the 
elderly sisters was about save Deborah, 
who kept the store. She could not go 
herself, and sought in vain for some one 
else of suitable age to act as guide. Fail- 
ing in that, she surveyed the young man 
and his mother, as she thought her, to 
see if they could be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances. The mother seemed a very 


practical sort of person, but the son was 
far too good looking. Still, in his 
mother’s company, he ought to be 
trusted for thirty minutes, any way. 
Yes; rather than lose the money so 
dear to the Shaker heart, she would 
send the only sister at hand, young and 
pretty though she was. 

With considerable misgiving, word 
was sent forth that Sister Alice should 
present herself. In a few minutes she 
appeared, coming demurely down the 
broad stairs, and as George Armstrong 
gazed up at her his interest in sight 
seeing increased considerably. She had 
a wonderfully sweet and attractive face, 
and her little Shaker cap had not been 
able to detract from its charm. Her 
hair had been put back smoothly as the 
custom demanded, but some little curls 
had insisted upon showing about her 
temples, and told of the unnatural re- 
straint of the others. She did not seem 
quite like aShaker. She had escaped that 
lean, meager look, which most of them 
attain, and even her Shaker garb did 
not entirely conceal a trim little figure. 
She appeared, moreover, to have areal 
interest in life; it had not yet become 
for her the treadmill it seemed for most 
of the community. 

With a very few words of introduc- 
tion Sister Deborah started the party 
off, with whispered instructions to go 
as rapidly as possible. They took the 
sights in order. They went into the 
medicine store, and saw the long rows 
of extracts and medicines, costing a 
few cents and selling at a dollar a bot- 
tle. Verily the Shakers seemed in- 
terested in the healing of the nations. 
They went into the church, with its 
rows of low, straight backed chairs, and 
its beautifully polished floor. Young 
Armstrong gazed longingly at the latter, 
and wished that Sister Alice could 
waltz. Next they visited the living 
buildings, and glanced into the small 
bed rooms, so perfect in their order and 
with their little attempts at adornment. 
The magnificent kitchens were then 
seen, with the huge brick baking ovens, 
and their large ranges and tiled floors. 

All the time the young man of the 


party kept up an animated conversation, 
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| showing much interest in the things 
about him, and finding a desire for in- 
'formation that prompted many ques- 
tions. When they reached the fruit 
gardens he began to fear that the at- 
tractions were nearly exhausted, and so, 
hoping to prolong matters, he expressed 
a desire for some cherries, thinking that 
they would have to be picked. He was 
not a little chagrined to find that there 
was more than a bushel already at hand. 
He felt partly compensated, however, by 
an indistinct idea that Sister Alice had 
understood his motive for asking for the 
cherries, and had come very near smil- 
ing at his discomfiture. In vain he 
tried to conjure up some other reason 
for delay. He was carried relentlessly 
back towards the store, and had to con- 
tent himself with opening the gate for 
her on the way, and talking as much as 
the short time allowed. When they 
reached the store Sister Alice disap- 
peared up the stairway. He noticed 
that the elder sister glanced at the clock 
very significantly, and at him without 
much apparent pleasure, and he promptly 
began making purchases for himself 
and his aunt to an extent which almost 
mollified Sister Deborah, and rather sur- 
prised his aunt. Then he returned to 
Pittsfield. 

But this was not his last visit to the 
Shaker village. He had been so far 
captured by the little sister, that Shaker 
life had become rather interesting to 
him, and he felt that he would like to 
see her again. Yes; it would certainly 
be pleasant to meet her a second time. 
But that was not so easily done. He 
visited the store repeatedly, and squand- 
ered his money in vain. He invited all 
his friends to go over to the village and 
go through the buildings, in hopes that 
she would again be his guide. But no! 
Sister Martha, sixty if a day, and lean 
and disagreeable, performed the task. 
On each trip he looked into all the 
windows, into every yard, everywhere, 
but Sister Alice seemed to have disap- 
peared from off the face of the earth. 

As time went on he found himself 
thinking more about her. What had be- 
come of her? What a shame that she 
should be shut up in such a place! 
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How much life might mean for her if 
she could only be rescued from that liv- 
ing grave! He was getting on danger- 
ous ground. 

After some four or five weeks had 
passed since his first visit tothe Shak- 
ers, an announcement was made that 
the Shaker church would be opened for 
the summer visitors. His heart started 
a little faster when he heard it. He 
would be among those visitors. They 
couldn’t help his seeing her there. The 
very first Sunday of public service he 
appeared, considerably ahead of time, 
to be sure, but much pleased at the 
prospect of again seeing his guide of a 
few weeks ago. 

After a wait which seemed unneces- 
sarily long he was finally rewarded. 
The sisters filed in and began to take 
their places, and there, at last, was 
Sister Alice among them. Whatever 
had been done to keep her out of sight, 
they certainly had not abused her. She 
was more fascinating than ever. Was 
he mistaken? No; she had certainly 
cast a swift glance in his direction, and 
she had also certainly blushed as she 
recognized him. He did not know ex- 
actly why, but that blush seemed to 
mean a good deal to him, and made 
him strangely happy. And then the 
services opened. 

He realized but little of what was go- 
ing on. Her face was the only thing 
that he saw at first, and then he began 
to compare her with the other sisters 
near. Was it possible that that fair 
and, above all, womanly face would be- 
come like the faces of those old sisters ? 
Would the features grow sharp and the 
lines drawn? He wondered if a youth 
as rich as hers had belonged to those 
others. Could it be that so divine a 
treasure was meant to be so wasted ? 

Suddenly his musings were inter- 
rupted. They had begun to sing. Their 
music fascinated him. It was different 
from anything he had ever heard before. 
Beautiful? Yes, it was beautiful, but 
it was almost weird. He remembered 
to have been told that they wrote their 
own music, and he felt that in it he 
could detect the influence of their barren 
lives. It had a strange note in it which he 
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had never heard in music before. It was 
chilled. It lacked depth and warmth. 
There was no heart in it. Yes! There 
was some feeling in it. Clear and strong 
above the thinner voices of the other 
sisters he could hear the rich treble of 
Sister Alice. He felt that she was sing- 
ing from her heart. 

When the piece was over, and he sat 
down again, he found himself dreaming, 
as he yazed at her, of having her sing to 
him, alone. But gradually he became 
conscious of the fact that while he was 
gazing so intently at Sister Alice, some 
one was gazing at him. Yes; there she 
was, that odious Sister Deborah, scowl- 
ing at him as dark as a thunder cloud. 
She had been watching him from the 
first, and had guessed at some of his 
thoughts, and was armed for the fray. 
She had never quite got over her uneasi- 
ness about sending pretty Sister Alice 
with that young man. His frequent 
visits to the store had kept her suspi- 
cions more than alive, and now she was 
convinced that she had been indiscreet. 
There was no telling what these young 
people would do. She made a mental 
resolution that Sister Alice should not 
come to church again while that very 
obnoxious young man attended. 

And this resolution was carried out. 
For three, four, five weeks George Arm- 
strong visited the church religiously, 
but Sister Alice never appeared, and al- 
ways the storekeeper glowered at him 
from the ranks. Well, the result of 
all this was not unnatural. He felt, for 
some reason, that he was being op- 
posed,and she abused, partly on his ac- 
count, and he promptly fell in love with 
her entirely. At first it had probably 
been only a fancy, and might never have 
materialized into anything stronger; but 
now he was absolutely in love with her, 
without any doubt. 

He would be her knight errant to res- 
cue her from this durance vile. He 
would not be put aside by a lot of women, 
and the life of that fair girl should not 
be destroyed. Should he carry her off 
at the point of the pistol? No; that 


would hardly do, as he didn’t really 
know that she wanted to be carried off. 
If she didn’t, he might be thought rather 
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officious if he broke into her house, and 
wrapping her in the draperies of her 
couch, carried her away at breakneck 
speed. No; he could hardly risk that, 
but what was he to do? 

He knew well enough that he could 
never get a letter to her in the ordinary 
way. There would be a score of dragons 
to pounce upon it; he couldn’t see her 
himself, and a messenger seemed equally 
out of the question. Still, he feit that 
in some way he would finally succeed in 
telling her his story—that he loved her. 
Fortune, which is so kind to lovers, 
would certainly not desert him when he 
was so much in need, and she so deserv- 
ing. 

One day he sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to this fair little sister. 

‘*My dear Sister Alice’’-——- He smiled 
as he began it in this way. It sounded 
rather strange, but he knew of no other 
manner in which to address her. 


nly a few weeks ago I first visited the 
Shaker village, and then I first saw you. As 
time is usually counted, it has been but short, 
and as such matters are usually viewed, what I 
am about tosay may seem abrupt; but Iam not 
in a position where I can act as I would. Iam 
left no choice. I must act in this way or not 
at all. I hope that you will not think me hasty, 
and I hope still more that you will not think 
me presumptuous; but above all, I pray of you, 
do not think that Iam speaking lightly, for I 
was never so thoroughly in earnest in all my 
life as I am now, when I tell you that I love 
you with all my heart. How it has happened 
I know not, and I care not, but this Ido know, 
that your face has been my only company for 
the past weeks, and the love it has inspired 
gives me courage to ask you that such com- 
pany may be mine in reality for the rest of my 
life. I fear to ask the question thus, lest I take 
you unprepared, but how can I woo: you as 
other men woo? I can never hope to approach 
you, else would I wait and try to win your 
heart, that it, too, might join in the petition I 
make for your hand and for a wife. 

I am not writing this in haste. I have 
thought it all out overand over again. I know 
the practical objections you might urge—our 
lack of knowledge of each other, our different 
spheres of life, and all of those arguments that 
an outsider might think of—but I feel no fear, 
and I know that for me, happiness lies in your 
promise to be my wife. I otily pray that you 
can come to feel that your happiness will lie in 
giving that promise. 

It is right for you to know something of my 
circumstances. My father and mother are 
dead. I have enough to support usin comfort, 
if not in luxury, and besides, I have the educa- 














tion for a lawyer, and hope that my profession 
may have in store for me something in fortune 
and perhaps in name. For myself I can boast 
nothing save the love I bear you, but that is as 
true and honest as man can know, Will you 
trust me with your happiness for the future, 
and let me offer you a life of fuller hopes and 
works and ambitions, and I trust of fuller 
love ? 

I know not howI shall get this to you, but 
some way will be found, and every night, fora 
week after you receive it, I shall be by the 
great pine tree at the bend in the road, from 
ten until two. If you will come to me, we will 
drive directly to good old Dr. Pembroke here, 
and then, as my wife, I will take you to my 
aunt. Trust me, dear, if you can, and grant 
me what I ask. 


He folded the letter carefully, and put 
it in his pocket to await that opportu- 
nity which was surely to come—he knew 
not how. 

In the mean time Sister Alice had 
been going about her duties much as 
usual. There was no change in the 
routine. One day was as the preceding 
and, to most of those about her, as the 
preceding ones had been for many 
years. Yet some change had come over 
her. She seemed to have lost interest 
in the life she was living. What had 
happened to her that she should be 
absent minded and forgetful, who had 
never been so before? What did it 
mean, this desire to watch the road, 
and this strange flutter of the heart 
when George—she knew him by no 
other name—drove slowly up to the 
store and looked up at the windows. 
Was he looking for her? She wished 
that she might be at the window just 
once when he came, to meet that gaze 
and—answer it ! 

Well, she did not know what she 
would do. But there seemed little 
chance of her ever seeing him again ; 
Sister Deborah kept her so closely 
under eye. Did she suspect anything, 
she wondered? Ever since she had 
seen him in church that Sunday, Sister 
Deborah had become a perfect dragon. 
Ah, but that Sunday! How bright that 
day seemed to her! How he had looked 
at her, and how her heart had burned 
when she first saw him! Had that sud- 
den blush of hers told him anything? 
She feared—no, she almost hoped, that 
it had. Such were her thoughts during 
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these days of routine life and outward 
composure. 

One morning she was told that Sister 
Deborah was not well, and that she 
would have to ‘‘tend’’ the store that 
morning. In the afternoon some one 
else would take her place. George had 
never been there in the morning, and 
Sister Deborah reckoned not on the 
unexpected. But that was the morning 
for fortune to dispense her favors. 
George had determined upon a change 
of program. An afternoon search had 
always proved in vain, and so that 
morning he denied his aunt her accus- 
tomed drive, and started on the familiar 
road to the Shaker community. How 
well he knew it! There was scarcely a 
foot of it which was not familiar to 
him, and ever since he had written his 


letter, he had amused himself, going 


and coming, by thinking of the drive 
he hoped to take over those hills some 
night. If he were pursued, here he 
must hold up his horses lest they fall ; 
that sudden pitch might throw any 
horse in the dark. How he could drive 
on that level stretch! The whole dis- 
tance was a mental race to him. 

This morning when fortune had 
started him out so early he drove down 
through the village as usual. He went 
past the store, and stopped to water his 
horses at the tub just beyond. He looked 
searchingly up at the windows as he 
stood by his horses’ heads while they 
drank. No! Sister Alice was not in 
sight. Well, he would try the store 
as usual. 

He entered the hall slowly, gazing in 
vain up the stairway by which he had 
once seen her vanish. There were some 
people in the store. He went in with 
the same feeling of disappointment he 
had felt so often before when coming 
under the evil eye of Sister Deborah. 
But no! It was not she who met his 
gaze this time. There before him, tell- 
ing the price of Shaker baskets, stood 
Sister Alice. 

At first he was almost dizzy, and then 
he became perfectly cool. This was his 
opportunity. He dared not wait an in- 
stant. Some one might come in, and 
he must take his chances with these 
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people. Sister Alice had seen him as 
he drove by, and was prepared. Drawing 
his letter from his pocket, he walked up 
to her and handed it over the counter. 

‘‘These are the samples for a cloak 
you gave my aunt,’’he said. ‘‘ They 
don’t quite suit her;’’ and he turned 
and left the room. He had seen her 
hand tremble as she took the letter. 
That meant something. He sprang into 
his buggy and drove away at a reckless 
pace. His heart was exultant. 

Sister Alice thrust his letter into her 
bosom, and tried togo on selling Shaker 
bonnets and pincushions, and maple 
sugar, just as if nothing had happened, 
but she made sorry work of it. Then 
before the first tiresome party had fin- 
ished, some more people appeared, and 
Sister Martha had come in to help, and 
when the purchasers had all finally 
gone, Sister Alice was told that she 
need not stay in the store any longer, 
but could go up and see if she could do 
anything for Sister Deborah. 

As she appeared before the guardian 
of her actions, there was an excitement 
in her heart which she could hardly 
help showing in her face. She wanted 
to be alone! Oh, how she wanted to be 
alone! But she was told to read to 
Sister Deborah. She wanted to read, 
but not that prosy stuff. She could 
scarcely bring herself to open the book, 
and yet there she was kept all the long 
morning, under that sharp, hard eye. 
Sister Deborah knew not why, but she 
felt that something had gone wrong; 
that Sister Alice had been in mischief. 
The face of. the girl aroused her suspi- 
cions. How strange it is that those 
who profess to have no beams in their 
own eyes are always hunting for motes 
in the eyes of others. 

On and on Sister Alice read mechan- 
ically, while her thoughts were miles 
away with the rapidly moving buggy, 
or guessing at the contents of that let- 
ter lying near her heart, but unopened. 
It seemed to her almost a living thing. 
What had he said? What did she 
want him to say? 

At last she was released. Swiftly she 
went to her room, and closing the door 
softly, she read and reread the letter— 


her first love letter. The words of affec- 
tion sounded to her like a glorious 
chime of bells. They were the first that 
she had ever heard, and she had thought 
never to hear them. Her whole heart 
seemed to burst forth in one song 
triumphant, and to break away ata 
single bound from the teaching of 
years. Brothers and sisters ? No! They 
were meant to be lovers. The religion 
of the place was all wrong. It was a 
belief of old men and disappointed 
women. Why should she have been 
given such a capacity for loving and 
such a desire to be loved if it all were 
wrong? It was not wrong. She knew 
that it was not. She would defy these 
hard old teachings, and fly to that greater 
and nobler life which was promised her, 
and to her handsome lover. Yes; she 
loved him. 

That night she retired to her room by 
eight. Before nine every sister would 
be in bed. Sister Jane slept in the 
room with her, but she was old and 
deaf, and would be snoring contentedly 
before ten o’clock. She seemed to dis- 
robe as usual, but in reality slipped into 
bed half clad, and, as soon as the lamp 
was put out, began to dress in bed. By 
nine o’clock all was perfect silence. 
Then the clock struck ten, and then the 
single stroke told the half hour. 

She would wait no longer. She slip- 
ped out of bed and started for the stairs. 
With bated breath she tiptoed along the 
dark passage, but in spite of all she 
could do, the boards would squeak under 
her feet, and the stairs when she reached 
them creaked as if determined to tell of 
her flight. It seemed to her as if the 
very beating of her heart alone must 
arouse the whole house. When she 
reached the door and turned the huge 
iron key, it fairly shrieked in the still- 
ness. 

At last she swung the door partly 
open and slipped through. A window 
above her head was pushed hurriedly 
open. That suspicion of Sister Deborah 
had caught her at last. 

‘‘Come back into the house this min- 
ute,’’ she shouted. 

But no; Sister Alice had gone too 
far for that. She flew up the road to- 
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wards the place of meeting. She knew 
that she would be pursued, and fear 
added speed to an approach which 
might otherwise have been rather hesi- 
tating. Ina few minutes she ran pre- 
cipitately into the arms of George Arm- 
strong. ‘‘Hurry!’’ she gasped. He 
lifted her into the carriage, sprang in 
beside her, and they were off. She 
managed to explain, after a few ininutes, 
what had happened, and that they would 
certainly be pursued. 

George Armstrong had an opportun- 
ity to regret that he had hurried his 
horses over the mountain that night in 
his impatience. Still, they were a good 
team, and he felt that the nine miles 
before him could be covered as fast as 
would be necessary. He took some 
time going up the mountain, wishing to 
spare them as much as possible, and 
when he reached the top he could 
plainly hear the beat of horses’ hoofs 
down in the village. He was being fol- 
lowed on horseback. He did not mean 
to lose the girl by his side. He did not 
know what legal rights the sisters 
might have to her services or her per- 
son, but if he could only get to that old 
minister’s house, he would defy them. 
The doctor would be prepared for him, 
and he need only reach there a few min- 
utes in advance. 

Every attention was given to his 
work. He could not risk a fall now. 
Glad he was that he knew the road so 
well. The horses were eased over the 
steepest parts, and urged into a mad 
run where the road would allow. They 
fairly flew along. The country swept 
by them like a swift panorama. Once 
or twice the branches of a low hanging 
tree struck them a stinging blow in the 
face. Now and again a spark would fly 
as the horses struck a loose stone, and 
the light buggy would almost leave the 
ground as they went over a breaker. 
George Armstrong was doing his best 
to win this race of his life, but he knew 
too well that it would be a hard one. 
He felt sure that the horsemen were 
drawing up on him, for, mounted, they 
had a terrible advantage; but every mo- 
ment, he was telling himself, was bring- 
ing him nearer to the minister’s. Why 
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hadn’t he brought the minister with 
him, he asked himself, as his off horse 
stumbled? But he pulled the animal to 
its feet, and on they went again. 

And so they drove over those long 
miles, George straining every nerve for 
speed, and the little woman by his side 
almost fainting from fright and excite- 
ment. But even then she had time to 
realize that she was proud of the man 
beside her. At last they were only a 
nile from Pittsfield, but the pursuing 
horsemen were scarcely fifty rods be- 
hind. The horses were laboring from 
their severe pace, but it must be kept up 
at any cost, and the whip was used with 
stinging effect. 

The tired animals made a last effort. 
Into the town they burst, and on to- 
wards the minister’s rushed this mad 
bridal procession. They reached the 
house, and the horses were brought sud- 
denly to a standstill, almost dead with 
their wild drive. George picked up his 
companion, sprang to the ground, and 
rushed up the steps. Fortunately the 
door was unlocked. Into the study of 
the old minister he rushed, hatless and 
breathless, and shouted ‘‘ Quick!’’ 

The old man sprang to his feet. 

‘* Do you take this woman to be your 
wedded wife ?’’ (Sounds of horses.) 

** You,"” 

‘*Do you take this man to be your 
wedded husband ?’’ (The pursuers were 
dismounting.) 

“a” ° 

‘Then I pronounce you ’’ (swift feet 
were rushing along the hallway) ‘‘ man 
and wife,’’ shouted the old minister, as 
two Shakers burst into the room. 

They were too late, and they realized 
it, but one could scarcely expect them 
to take the defeat coolly. Purple with 
rage and his exercise, the old brother 
who was in advance shook his fist at the 
group before him. 

‘‘Curses on you all!’’ he shouted. 
‘¢Curses on you all, you thieving world- 
lings!’’ and the two turned and stamped 
out of the house. 

It was all over. Standing there 
clasping one hand of George Armstrong 
tightly with both of hers, while he al- 
most supported her, the bride showed 
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that her introduction into the outer 
world had been very sudden. Her lip 
trembled, her eyes were moist; but hap- 
piness was dawning in them. She re- 
alized that she was a wife. 

The benevolent old minister, taking 
her hand, said in his kindest voice, ‘‘ I 
congratulate you, my dear,’’ and kissed 
her. Then he left the room and softly 
closed the door. The two young people 


were alone for the first time. Drawing 
her closely to him, George Armstrong 
pushe’ back the little Shaker cap which 
his bride was still wearing, and ruffled 
up her soft curls, gazing fondly into her 
pretty face. 

‘‘Well, Alice dear,” he said, ‘‘ hav- 
ing married you in haste, I will proceed 
to woo you at leisure,’’ and he stooped 
and kissed her. 





MAN’S LOVE AND MAID’S LOVE. 


RED rose and white rose 

Are man’s love and maid’s love; 
Man’s love the red rose, 

Maid’s love the white rose. 


II. 
Chaste is the maid’s love, 
Chaste like the white rose ; 
Warm is the man’s love, 
Warm like the red rose; 


III. 
Shrinking is the maid’s love, 
Shrinking like the white rose ; 
Bold is the man’s love, 
Bold like the red rose; 


V. 


IV. 
Tender is the maid’s love, 
Tender like the white rose ; 
Strong is the man’s love, 
Strong like the red rose ; 


Sweet is the maid’s love, 
Sweet like the white rose ; 
Rich is the man’s love, 
Rich like the red rose. 


VI. 
Men love the white rose, 
The white rose of maid’s love ; 
Maids love the red rose, 
The red rose of man’s love. 


William Francis Barnard. 














By Sake D. 


ITY was far from being the prevail- 
ing element on the canal, but the 
latest acquisition to the shovel gang 
must have aroused some such feeling in 
the broad breast of the ‘‘ boss ” of that 
variegated force. Even to eyes unac- 
customed to measure power in brawny 
backs and shoulders, the man would 
have seemed quite incapable of doing 
any hard work. 

‘You ought to be in the hospital,” 
said the foreman, eying the sunken, 
sallow face, the stooping frame, and the 
uncertain movements of the slim, bony 
hands. 

‘‘T have been,’’ said the wreck, with 
dull hopelessness. 

He worked with feverish eagerness 
at first, as though he were heaping 
earth over an enemy, or perhaps an un- 
happy past. Then his strength failed, 
and he toiled slowly and painfully until 
unrest seized him again and drove him 
to rapid action. 

‘‘He’ll drop dead some _ time,’’ 
thought the boss, ‘‘and he don’t look 
as if he’d be sorry, either.” But he 
thought he would give him an easier 
job in the morning. 

It was a warm, bright day in early 
fall, and carts and phaetons were num- 
erous on the boulevard. Some of the 
passers by took a keen interest in the 
busy scene below them, trying to 
fathom the plan of work, and evolve 
order out of the tangle of overall 
clothed laborers, swearing foremen, 
sweating horses, scrapers, rollers, and 
heaps of clay. Others, women in’ hand- 
some attire, sinking back into the cush- 
ions of their victorias, absorbed the 
beauty of the Indian summer afternoon, 
oblivious to the scene in the ditch. The 
wreck, in his tattered clothes, haggard, 
unkempt, brutalized by dissipation, was 
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a representative of an entirely different 
world from theirs, and there was no 
reason why he should have lifted his 
eyes to a dimpled face under a red sun- 
shade ; a face with eyes as yellow and 
as hard as the glint of a Brazilian topaz. 
and hair with all the softness the eyes 
had missed; the face of a woman very 
fair and proud—a woman that a man 
might love to his undoing. 

‘* Marie,’’ he said softly. 

Did she hear him, as she turned to 
her companion, a man with keen eyes in 
a mask-like face, whose temples were 
gray? Did she know who stood there 
among the greasy foreigners in that 
muddy ditch, degraded, despairing, dy- 
ing, as she turned with a laugh and 
jest, and was borne forward in the tide 
of pleasure and fashion that rose and 
ebbed on the boulevard that afternoon ? 
If she knew, she gave no sign of it. 
She was as indifferent to the miserable 
wretch at work in the ditch as were the 
rest. 

‘* Marie,”’ he cried, and fell, with his 
face in the loose wet earth, the cool, 
comforting earth. But before he sank 
down the direction in which his eyes 
were bent had been noticed by his fellow 
laborers. 

‘* His daughter, ’’ said one, who helped 
lift him. 

- ‘His wife,’ said another, who cov- 
ered his face. 

Would she had been! His wife had 
long since closed her eyes in bitterness 
on a world too hard for innocent women, 
and his daughter was growing up in 
the care of a kind old couple on a New 
England farm, in ignorance of her birth 
and of her father’s name. And the 
woman with the dimples and the topaz 
eyes will some day answer for all this, 
and more. 











































RUSSELL SAGE. 


The famous Wail Street king who controls more ready money than any other single 
individual—A sketch of his wonderful career, with views of its scenes. 


By Harold Parker. 


_ predict for every male infant that 

it may one day become President 
of the United States is the birthright of 
the American pioneer. When Russell 
Sage was born in a frontier hamlet of 
central New York, seventy nine years 
ago next August, his parents may very 
possibly have imagined for him some 
such political promotion; but it is safe 
to say that they never anticipated what 
was actually to come to pass—that he 
would be able to draw his check for a 
larger sum than the nation’s yearly in- 
come at that date. It has almost been 
forgotten, nowadays, that at one time 
a public career was open to Mr. Sage; 
that he made his mark in Congress, 
that he knew the political worlds of 
Washington and of Albany, that he was 
a leader of his party in the Empire 
State, that the ball seemed to be at his 
feet. A man of his boundless energy 
and tireless pertinacity, of his consum- 
mate shrewdness, of his wonderful judg- 
ment of men and of things, might have 
reached almost any prize in .the ab- 
sorbing game of politics; but he deliber- 
ately turned away from it, and the 
qualities that might have made hima 
power in statecraft made him, instead, 
a king in finance. 

Mr. Sage’s political experience ended 
more than a generation ago, before the 
civil war, and when his future Wall 
Street ally, the late Jay Gould, was 
scarcely more than a boy. The training 
school from which he graduated was the 
local politics of the city of Troy. He 
had come to Troy, a lad of fifteen, from 
the little farm at Durhamville, Oneida 
County, to which his father had moved 
from Sconondoah, where Russell was 





born, a couple of years after that 
event took place. An elder brother, 
Henry Risley Sage, had established a 
small grocery store in Troy, at River 
and Hutton Streets, and here Russell 
found his first employment as errand 
boy. He served a five years’ apprentice- 
ship, and then joined another brother, 
Elisha M. Sage, in a new venture in the 
same line, which proved profitable—at 
least to Russell, who soon becamie its sole 
owner. Next he formed the partnership 
of Sage & Bates, and greatly extended 
his field of operations. At twenty five he 
had by his own exertions amassed what 
was in those days a considerable fortune, 
being worth about $75,000. He had ac- 
quired an influence in local politics, 
and four years later his party, the 
Whigs, elected him to the aldermanic 
board of Troy and to the treasurership 
of Rensselaer County. In 1848 he was 
a prominent member of the New York 
delegation to the Whig convention at 
Philadelphia, casting his first votes for 
Henry Clay, but joining the ‘‘stam- 
pede” that nominated Zachary Taylor. 
During the ensuing campaign Mr. 
Sage, General Taylor, and General John 
A. Wool, who had been with Taylor in 
Mexico, were fellow passengers one 
evening upon a Hudson River steam- 
boat. After dinner a politician of Mr. 
Sage’s town rose and made a flowery 
speech, introducing General Wool as a 
son of ‘Troy, and calling for cheers for 
him as the hero of the: great battle of 
Buena Vista. Before any one could re- 
spond Russell Sage interposed with : 
‘‘T am the last man to detract one iota 
of credit from the record of a brave man 
like General Wool, but I believe in 
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giving credit where it properly belongs, 
even if a sonof Troy should suffer there- 
by. I now propose three cheers for 
General Zachary Taylor, our candidate 
for President, and the real hero of Buena 
Vista !” 

A hearty shout went up for ‘‘ Old 
Rough and Ready,’’ who did not forget 
the incident when he came into power. 
During General Taylor’s brief tenure of 
the Presidency Sage was persona grata 
at the White House, and he is credited 
with using his influence to good pur- 
pose in reconciling a serious misunder- 
standing between the President and 
William H. Seward. In 1850 the 
Whigs of Troy nominated him for 
Congress, but he was not elected—a 
failure which he retrieved two years 


later, and in 1854 he was reélected by a 
6 





sweeping majority. At Washington he 
was the associate of such men as Reuben 
Fenton, Francis Spinner, Galusha Grow, 
and William A. Wheeler; and although 
he was a pronounced abolitionist, there 
were upon his list of friends not a 
few of his political opponents—notably 
Stephen A. Douglas, General Cass, and 
even Jefferson Davis. 

In the historic struggle over the elec- 
tion of a speaker of the House, which 
resulted in the victory of Nathaniel P. 
Banks by a single vote, Sage took so 
prominent a part in Banks’ interest that 
he was rewarded with a place on the 
Ways and Means Committee. Fame as 
a speaker and asa political leader seemed 
to be within his grasp when he gave up 
public life, declined a renomination to 
Congress, and went back to Troy to 
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devote himself to his private busi- 
ness. Six years later—in 1863— 
he removed to New York, and 
plunged into the arena of Wall 
Street. 

He was not a novice in the mani- 
pulation of railroad securities. 
When the first pathways of iron 
began to creep through the Mo- 
hawk Valley, he had been greatly 
impressed with the possibilities of 
these new highways between East 
and West, and had prophesied their 
tremendous development. He had 
been actively concerned in the con- 
struction of a line between Troy and 
Schenectady, and in its later con- 
solidation with the New York Central 
—of whose original board of directors 
he is the only living representative. 

Of Mr. Sage’s career in Wall Street, 
of his long association with the late Jay 
Gould, and of his almost paternal feel- 
ing for the younger man, many accounts 
have been published. For thirty years 
he has been dealing in securities, in 
‘‘ privileges,” in money in its various 
forms, and steadily adding vast accre- 
tions of interest, dividends, and profits 
to his great capital. He has been a 
speculator on the Exchange, but not for 
several years past ; nor has he continued 
his old specialty of selling ‘‘ puts’’ and 
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Mr. Sage’s Birthplace at Sconondoah. 


‘calls ’’’ since that disastrous day in 
1884 when the failure of Grant & Ward 
sent the market down with a rush that 
cost him more than seven million dollars. 

Another eventful day in his life was 
the 4th of December, 1891, when a dyna- 
mite bomb was exploded in his office by 
a homicidal maniac, Henry W. Norcross. 
Mr. Sage’s escape with trivial injuries 
wasa remarkable one. Although some- 
what aged since then, and though his 
step has lost much of its elasticity, at 
seventy eight he is still a notable in- 
stance of well preserved energy. He is 
tall of stature, spare of frame, with thick, 
iron gray hair, and bushy eyebrows 
over a pair of shrewd, steel 
gray eyes. 

The current reports of Mr. 
Sage’s parsimonious habits are 
exaggerations, although it is a 
fact that for a man of his wealth 
he carries frugality toan extreme 
—not from miserliness, but be- 
cause it has always been, by 
choice, the habit of his life. 
His name has never been coup- 
led with any public benefac- 
tion at all commensurate with 
his means; but it is not true 
that he has never given to 
charity. When he has done so, 
it has been privately and with- 
out ostentation. He once gave 
eight thousand dollars to Dr. 
Hepworth’s church. He has 
also been a steady supporter of 
the West Presbyterian Church. 
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Mr Sage’s Summer Home at Lawrence, tong Island. 


Mr. Sage’s first wife was Miss Winne 
of Troy, whom he married in 1841, and 
who died in New York four years after 
her husband removed to the metropolis. 
In 1869 he was married to Miss Olivia 
Slocum of Syracuse. He has never 
had children of his own; and the 
nephew whom he adopted—a son of 
his brother Henry—died about three 
years ago. Allhis four brothers are dead; 
there only survives one of his two 
sisters, who is the wife of Mr. Samuel 
Chapin, of Oneida. Several nephews 
and nieces are living in Troy, in more 
or less humble circumstances. 








Mr. Sage’s Former Home at Washington and Second Sts., Troy. 


At his years, the thought must come ou 
the uses to which Mr. Sage will put his 
vast fortune at his death. On this point 
he has no known confidant, and it is 
likely that the disposition of his many 
millions will remain a matter of con- 
jecture to every one but himself until he 
is laid to rest in the mausoleum he has 
built in Oakwood Cemetery, in Troy. 











Mr. Sage’s House at 506 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 


al training school to teach American naval officers the science of warfare at sea—A 
newly founded institution that has already become a model of its kind. 


By Robert Scott Osborne. 


T was in 1884, when William E. 
Chandler was secretary of the navy, 
that the idea of a naval war college first 
took tangible form. Rear Admiral 
Stephen B. Luce, whose ‘‘ Luce’s Sea- 
manship’’ is a text book in the service, 
was the real originator and moving 
spirit of the project. 

Naval and army officers had called atten- 
tion tothe fact that war was not studied 
as a science in the United States. They 
looked back at the Franco Prussian 
war, and learned the lesson it taught. 
The French had vague theories concern- 
ing war, the Germans had precise in- 
formation. The scientifically drilled 
Prussian officers knew every foot of 
territory, every position of great or 
small importance, every source of sup- 
plies, every gun and its possibilities, 
and almost every man to be commanded. 
War to them was a grim game, 
whose moves they were ready to make 
with rapidity and certainty. Its prob- 
lems had been worked out on papera 


thousand times, and solved not by one 
man but by many. 

It was this thorough knowledge of 
their profession which men like Admiral 
Luce coveted for American officers. 
There were already three schools for 
army officers; one for cavalry at Fort 
Leavenworth, an artillery school at 
Fortress Monroe, and a school for engi- 
neers at Willett’s Point. But each naval 
officer practically worked alone. He 
might consider our long and undefended 
sea coast, our small navy, and make 
theoretic plans for using our fleet in 
case of war with a powerful enemy, but 
there was no concerted, intelligent prep- 
aration for actual hostilities. 

Captain Mahan had written books 
which had been accepted, like ‘‘ Luce’s 
Seamanship,’’ as text books for foreign 
nations. His ‘‘Influence of Sea Powcr 
upon History,” and ‘Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution,’’ 
had given him a world wide fame, but 
American officers were not profiting by 














his genius for strategy by coming under 
his personal instruction. 

It would take a lifetime for one man 
to master all the details of a great mod- 
ern battle ship. Every part of its 
machinery, every point 
of its construction, is 
the result of years of 
laborious experiment 
upon the part of many 
highly trained special- 
ists. But into the 
hands of one man this 
monstrous and delicate 
piece of mechanism is 
given. He is respon- 
sible for it, and for the 
five hundred _ souls 
which make up its 
equipment. Admiral 
Luce, and the men who 
understood his plans, 
saw that this one man, 
the captain of a war- 
ship, must go to his 
duty with a mind dis- 
ciplined by study and 
experience of strategy. 
If he were not amply 
provided with expe- 
dients, quick and con- 
fident, with knowledge 
of his own and his 
enemy’s utmost capa- 
city, then the victory 
would go to the man 
who was so equipped. 
The engines of war 
are coming every year to be more and 
more equal. It is the ready brain today 
that wins the battle, and the war college 
was designed to make the ready brain. 

There was already a torpedo station 
at Newport, where naval officers went 
during the summer months for practice 
with new explosives. Rhode Island 
had presented Coaster’s Harbor Island 
to the United States, and as the project- 
ors of the naval war college had planned 
a series of experiments with the North 
Atlantic Squadron, this site was chosen 
for the new school. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1885, the college was opened, 
with Admiral (then Commodore) Luce 
as president, and Admiral Ammen, Com- 
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mander H. C. Taylor, Professor Soley, 
General Gordon, General Palprey, T. H. 
Bliss, of the United States Army, and 
John Codman Ropes, as lecturers. Eight 
naval officers reported for attendance. 


Captain Taylor, President of the Naval War College. 
From a photograph by Child, Newport, R. I. 


The first course lasted only one 
month. The school was a feeble child 
of whose existence the people of the 
United States had hardly heard, al- 
though it was one that might grow up 
to be their practical savior. Congress 
‘had made an appropriation of six thou- 
sand dollars for carrying it on. Then 
in June, 1886, Admiral Ice was de- 
‘tached from the college and Captain A. 
T. Mahan was made president. The 
second course was begun with twenty 
one officers in attendance. 

Captain Mahan is one of the most in- 
teresting men in the navy. His father 
was at one time instructor at West 
Point, and three sons are all in the 
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Commander Stockton, U. S. N. 
From a photograph by Child, Newport, R, I, 


service of the United States, and have 
all won some distinction. As a naval 
officer recently said of Captain Mahan, 
his brain is a problem worker. He isa 
past master of naval strategy. He 
would be the man to place in charge of 
a fleet during a war, or the man to stay 
at the capital and send out explicit di- 
rections for a plan of naval warfare. 
Congress has had various fits of 
economy during these years. There 
have been a great many representatives 
from inland States who could see no 
reason why a group of naval officers 
should prepare for a war which might 
not come in their lifetime, and the War 
College has suffered. It was at one 
time consolidated with the torpedo 
station, with a result that was satisfac- 
tory to no one; and in other years 
there has been no _ appropriation 
made for its course. But in 1889 its 


friends succeeded in ob- 
taining the grant of a 
hundred thousand dollars 
for a new and separate 
building for the college. 
In 1893 Captain H. C. 
Taylor, whose brilliant 
lectures and original ideas 
had closely identified him 
with the college, was 
made president. He has 
perfected its. celebrated 
war games until their 
fame has reached all over 
the world. These games 
are played on a table, 
and are worked out like 
problems inchess. They 
are, in reality, strategical 
and tactical problems, 
located in places where 
an attack by a_ hostile 
fleet in time of war may 
be expected. Schemes 
of defense are worked out, 
and visits to the points 
under consideration are 
made by the officers. 
During the past year 
there were lectures upon 
every subject of vital 
interest to the navy, 
from international law, 
by Professor Freeman Snow of Harvard, 
to the questions of the hygienic care of 
the great ships. ‘‘ Electricity in War- 
fare,’’ ‘‘ The Torpedo in Warfare,’’ and 
‘‘ The Examination of Foreign Navies,’’ 
have all been fully studied. Commander 
Stockton, who has been one of the warm- 
est friends of the college, lectured upon 
interoceanic canals and their effects upon 
our commercial and naval policy. 
Although there has been great opposi- 
tion to the Naval War College in 
America—so much that it was only due 
to the intelligent appreciation of Secre- 
tary Herbert that it was kept alive—it 
has been noted abroad. Sweden, last 
year, sent two commanders of her navy 
to study its system for the purpose ot 
founding a similar school. Russia, 
England, Argentina, China, France, 
and other countries have also sent 
representatives to the institution. 
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THE BROADWAY NAPOLEON. 

WHEN these lines are read the New York 
public will have the opportunity of choosing 
between two versions of Sardou’s ‘‘ Madame 
Sans Géne ’’—the original French at Ab- 
bey’s, and the English translation—the 
property of Kathryn Kidder—at the Broad- 
way. Many will wish to see both produc- 
tions ; indeed, all should do so. It is a 
remarkable play, combining many varying 
elements of interest. The Broadway pro- 
duction—which at this writing is the only 
one that can be passed upon—is sumptuously 
mounted, affording a picture of the 
first empire’s magnificence fascinat- 
ing alike to the student of history 
and to the dilettante. In its a- 
poleon it is particularly fortunate, 
not only in securing a man who 
bears a sufficient natural resem- 
blance to the great Corsican to 
make up easily ‘in the character, 
but one who is thoroughly compe- 
tent to act the part. 


his art. 


and /iffin, 
‘“*The Maister of Woodbarrow.”’ 


the inspiration of the footlights for the rest. 
Mr. 
heritage. 


His father 


was only ten. 


he can, a prodigal son. 





THE FIFTH AVENUE FALCONER. 


MELBOURNE MACDOWELL, Fanny Daven- 
port’s husband and her leading man in ‘ Gis- 
monda,’’ began life as a sailor boy. He was 
a thorough seaman even then, for while yet 


in his teens he filled an officer’s place aboard 
ship. 
his constitution was developing, gave him the 
vigorous frame, the power of lung, and the 


Augustus Cook needs no 
introduction to metropolitan theater goers. In- 
troduced to them as Mark Lezzard in ‘‘ Hood- 
man Blind,’’ his later career at the Lyceum 
proved that he had wide versatility as well as 
keen artistic insight into the possibilities of 
There was David Ives, the Quaker 
father, for instance, in ‘‘ The Dancing Girl,’”’ 
the altogether correct butler in 
All of Mr. 
Cook’s work is characterized by the finish that 
differentiates the conscientious artist from the 
mere actor who only half studies, trusting to 


Cook is not a player by right of 
is Colonel Lewis A. 
Cook, of Edinburgh, Scotland. Young Cook 
ran away from home to join a circus when he 
He went back again last year 
at thirty five and made it up. But one would 
scarcely call a man who can play Vapoleon as 


This free life on the deep, led while 


robust physique generally, that go to make 
him an ideal A/merio. He still loves the 
sea, and his vacations, which are passed at 
South Duxbury, Massachusetts, are devoted 
to yachting, swimming, and other sports of 
the water. He has invented a new style of 
racing yacht with which next summer he 






Augustus Cook as ‘' Napoleon.” 
From a@ copyrighted photograph by Prince, New York. 
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intends to challenge the world. Oneof his 
exploits is a swim of three hours and thirty 
two minutes without resting. 

Mr. MacDowell’s first triumphs on the 
stage were won as a member of the old 
Boston Museum company. After three 
years here he went to Canada, and then 


3 





Then for four seasons he played Marc 
Antony to her Cleopatra. It is in this réle 
that our portrait presents him. 

On ‘‘My Wife’s Father,’’ Martha Mor- 
ton’s adaptation from the German, which 
succeeds ‘‘ Gismonda’’ at the Fifth Avenue, 
William H. Crane bases great hopes. We 


Melbourne MacDowell. 
From a photograph by Chickering, Boston, 


West. Next he was Sguire Rodney in 
‘Hazel Kirke ”’ for fifty one weeks. After 
that came an engagement with Joseph 
Murphy, and then he was engaged by 
Fanny Davenport for Jean in ‘‘ Fedora.”’ 
This he played for two years. Sardou’s 
heroes fascinate him. He certainly fasci- 
nates the spectator in his portrayal of them. 

Returning to Miss Davenport, after a 
season with ‘‘ Held by the Enemy,”’ he ap- 
peared for three years in ‘‘la Tosca.” 


give a portrait this month of Gladys Wallis, 
formerly a member of Mr. Crane’s com- 
pany. Miss Wallis is very diminutive and 
very ‘‘cute,’’ and she has the good wishes 
of all her admirers now that she has started 
off at the head of a company of her own. 
LILLIAN RUSSELL’S NEXT VENTURE. 
THE spring attraction at Abbey’s, begin- 
ning late in April, will be Lillian Russell in 
a new opera by the ‘‘Rob Roy” and 
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liz, London. 
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From a photograph by L 
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Annie Irish. 


Fron: © photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


‘“Robin Hood’? men—De Koven and 
Smith. It is to be hoped that this will re- 
deem the failure of her last venture, ‘‘ The 
Queen of Brilliants,’’ which gave her an 
opportunity to do only one thing—to look 
handsome. That she was eminently suc- 
cessful in this, our picture testifies. 

How many recall now, we wonder, that 
Miss Russell once sang at Tony Pastor’s? 
She was terribly nervous over her début. 
Her hands troubled her. She didn’t know 
what to do with them. ‘‘Just clasp them 
behind your back and leave them there,” 
the stage manager told her. 

‘* What I know of singing,’’ Miss Russell 
says, ‘‘I have learned in my own country, 


where, if you have the voice, it can be de- 
veloped and trained just as well as abroad.”’ 

This frank ascription of praise where 
praise is due, sets a good example to artists 
of much less note who are fond of vaunting 
foreign teachers at the expense of Ameri- 
cans. 


‘THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY.”’ 

SoME very plain speaking is done in this 
new play of metropolitan life, lately pro- 
duced at New York’s American Theater. 
It is an up to date piece of work in every 
respect. The rascality unearthed by the 
Lexow Committee is closely paraphrased. 
The first act is talky, but the third con- 
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tains more quick action to the square inch 
than two or three whole plays of the 
modern ‘‘ woman with a past’’ type. An- 
other good point about ‘‘ The District At- 
torney ’’ lies in the fact that the outcome 


is held in suspense until the very end. 
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ing of a district attorney who puts con- 
science before inclination. Frank Mor- 
daunt, Effie Shannon, and Adele Ritchie 
are other well known people in the play. 
Miss Shannon, who was most gladly wel- 
comed back to the metropolitan stage, 





Gladys Wallis 
From her latest photugraph. 


Mr. French has provided it with an ex- 
cellent cast. We give a portrait of the 
leading woman, Annie Irish, whose last 
engagement was with the Kendals. Before 
that she was with Irving for a year, as un- 
derstudy to Ellen Terry. She is of English 
birth, and made her first appearance in 
Nottingham, at the age of sixteen. One of 
her important engagements on the other 
side was for the title rdle in ‘‘ Sweet 
Lavender,’’ to which Pinero himself as- 
signed her. 

Wilton Lackaye gives a dignified render- 


has an exceedingly difficult emotional 
part, and fills it with her accustomed good 
taste and effectiveness. 

The authors of ‘‘ The District Attorney ’’ 
are Charles Klein and Harrison Grey Fiske, 
the latter being the editor and proprietor of 
the New York Dramatic Mirror. 





THE DEARTH OF GOOD PLAYS. 
THERE is probably no department of ar- 
tistic work where the supply falls so far 
short of equaling the demand as in the mat- 
ter of plays. There are enough of these 
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written, as ail managers know to their cost, 
but what are they? Flat failures, most of 
them, even those that get as far as produc- 
tion. It is not because the directors of the- 
aters are over supplied with available ma- 





We read in the programs of the stock 
houses a long list of authors ‘‘ now at work 
on dramas for this theater,’’ but if we watch 
the repertoire we shall frequently find that 
plays are produced by men whose names 


Marie Jansen. 


From her latest photograph. 


terial that they sigh asthey rise to receive 
an aspiring author; it is because they know 
too well, by grievous experience, that they 
will get nothing but chaff and chatter from 
him. And the sigh is all the deeper be- 
cause of the void that yawns in the mana- 
gerial safe fora good play—a state of things 
in direct contrast to that which is under- 
stood to exist in the offices of magazines 
and periodicals generally, where the cry of 
the editor is constantly going up that he 
cannot find space for the good things of- 
fered him. 


were not in the catalogue, while the ex- 
pected sources of material prove barren. 
This difficulty about procuring a suitable 
vehicle in which to display his talents is a 
great drawback to the actor, particularly to 
the actor with stellar ambitions. A play he 
must have; and he oftentimes takes, as a 
last resort, not what he really wants, but 
what ‘he can get. And thus it not infre- 
quently happens that a good actor is sent 
to Coventry along with the poor piece 
which he has used for lack of a better. 
While this sad condition has by no means 
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Rhoda Cameron. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


overtaken Marie Jansen, she is a star who 
is eagerly desirous of finding a comedy 
suited to her abilities. ‘‘Delmonico’s at 
Six ’’ and ‘‘ Miss Dynamite’’ she considers 
very wellin their way, but they are circum- 
scribing in their boundaries. Her ambition 
is to obtain a play that will give her the 
opportunity to do work in the line of 
Rosina Vokes. 

Miss Jansen achieved such decided suc- 
cess in comic opera at the Casino and with 
Francis Wilson that few remember that she 
started her career in comedy. This was in 
1884, at Charles Wyndham’s Criterion The- 
ater, London, where the almost unknown 
American girl appeared in the title rdle of 


a new comedy, ‘‘Featherbrain.’”? Mr. 
Wyndham wished to retain her in his com- 
pany, but she was anxious to return home. 
Within two years she had won her way in 
the field of comic opera, becoming, as M. 
Coquelin termed her, ‘‘the best of Amer- 
ican soubrettes.”’ 


RHOD| CAMERON. 

Miss CAMERON, the new acquisition of 
the Lyceum stock, has a history savoring 
strongly ofthe romantic. Born in Louisiana, 
of French and Spanish ancestors, she was 
educated at the Sacred Heart Convent, 
sixty miles from .New Orleans, in which 
city, after leaving school, she took up the 
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Florence Rockwell. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1894, by George G. Rockwood, New York. 


study of music. That she was in earnest in 
the matter she proved by practising nine 
hours a day. Stricken with serious illness, 
she was compelled to abandon all thought of 
pursuing her studies, and to seek the restora- 
tion of her health by removal to Texas. 

She came to New York in 1891, and took 
up singing. She was prepared to make her 
public appearance in concert when again 
she was stricken down by sickness. On her 
recovery she found that her voice was in- 
jured to such an extent that she could not 
hope to make singing her vocation. It was 
then that she turned her attention to the 
stage. 

She procured an engagement with Augus- 
tin Daly, and appeared‘ in several of his 
plays. But again her career was interrupted, 


this time by family bereavements which 
summoned her home in the middle of the 
London season. She rested for some time, 
and then came to New York last December, 
as a member of Daniel Frohman’s company, 
making her first appearance at Juez Quesnel, 
the young widow in ‘‘ The Case of Rebellious 
Susan.”’ 


FLORENCE ROCKWELL. 

Miss ROCKWELL has achieved the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest actress who 
has ever professionally played leading réles 
in Shaksperian drama. She was scarcely 
sixteen when she toured the country in this 
capacity with Thomas Keene. She has 
lately been engaged for leading business 
with James O’Neill. 











Emma Calvé. 


From her latest photograph by Reutlinger, Paris 
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Our portrait of Miss Rockwell is one of 
the first to be taken by a new process which 
Mr. Rockwood calls the electrograph. 





LILLA VANE. 
WHEN ‘‘ All the Comforts of Home’’ was 
brought out some years since, the young 
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in order to accept a permanent position— 
that of wife. 





NOTES FROM THE OPERA. 
THE season at the Metropolitan is the 
most successful that house has ever seen. 
Disappointments have been fewer than of 







Lilla Vane. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


lady whose part required her to appear in 
tights for a few moments created a. mild 
sensation by declining to don the nether 
garments in question. Notwithstanding 
this incident, Miss Vane remained with 
Charles Frohman several seasons, playing 
with one or another of his companies in 
‘*Shenandoah,”’ ‘‘Men and Women,”’’ and 
others of lis successes. 

For the past two seasons she has been 
leading woman with Nat Goodwin. She 


expresses herself as very happy over the 
fact that she had the privilege of creating 
the rdle of Ada in Mr. Goodwin’s presenta- 
tion of ‘‘ David Garrick,’’ and adds that 
her engagement with him has been such 
apleasant one that she is only giving it up 


yore, and while Calvé is missed, her absence 
is atoned for by many ‘“‘ good all round”’ 
casts, and by the presentation of not a few 
novelties. Memorable, indeed, will be the 
several performances of ‘‘ Les Huguenots”’ 
with Melba, Nordica, Scalchi, the two de 
Reszkes, Plancon, and Maurel. ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin ’’ has proved very acceptable, and many 
performances of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
have been given. While Melba remains 
the bright particular star of the winter, 
Nordica has particularly pleased a wide 
circle of admirers. 

Calvé is this season singing in Europe, 
and when she comes to us again, which 
will be in a year or two, the veteran im- 
presario, Mapleson, will direct her tour. 
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At this writing, no announcement of a 
supplementary season at the Metropolitan 
has been made, but there is every proba- 
bility that one will be given. Verdi’s 
‘* Falstaff,’ finally produced after one or 
two postponements, achieved a triumph for 
all concerned, and will be a great card foran 
extra season this spring. Meantime there 
is the series of German performances, the 
outcome of which will be watched with in- 
terest. 

Philadelphia is very indignant at the man- 
ner in which she has been treated in the 
semi weekly performances by the Abbey 
forces. Changes of bill at the last moment 
have been made with persisting frequency, 
and on one occasion no opera at all was 
given because the tenor’s costumes had 
been sent back to New York by mistake. 
Boston, meanwhile, laments the fact that 
she has no building to house the choice 
opera exotic that is vouchsafed to her keep- 
ing for a fortnight each year, except the 
barn-like Mechanics’ Hall. 

To return to the metropolis, since the 
middle of January the manager of the Her- 
ald Square has been able to advertise truth- 
fully that ‘‘Rob Roy”’ is the only comic 
opera in town. Itis to have the honor of a 
London production before the year is out. 

At the Garden Theater, by the way, 
‘* 1492’s’’ successor has lost its surname, and 
is now known only as “‘Little Christopher.”’ 
This summary suppression of ‘‘ Columbus,’’ 
but recently held to be a title of no mean 
value as a drawing card, is a significant 
commentary on the fleeting quality of a 
modern fad. As tothe extravaganza itself, it 
appears to possess many of the staying pow- 
ers of its famous predecessor, being now 
well on the road to its two hundredth per- 
formance. 





‘**RILBY’’ ON THE STAGE. 


It is possible that Mr. Palmer’s dramatic 
version of Du Maurier’s famous novel may 
be before the public by the time these lines 
are printed. There is no certainty about 
it, however. All sorts of rumors are flying 
back and forth concerning the production. 
When traced down, there appears to be very 
slender foundation for any of them. It is 
very probable, however, that Virginia 
Harned will undertake the title réle. It 
seems a pity that Ada Rehan is not at Mr. 
Palmer’s disposal; a closer realization of 
Trilby could not be found. Aubrey Bouci- 
cault is mentioned as having been in mind 
for Little Billee. 

A friend, meeting Du Maurier at the thea- 
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ter one night recently, is reported to have 
said to him: 

‘‘ By the way, I hear that the Americans 
are going to dramatize ‘ Trilby.’”’ 

‘So I understand,’’ Du Maurier replied, 
with a laugh. ‘‘ It’s all right—so long as I 
don’t have to see it.’’ 

Meanwhile ‘‘The Fatal Card’’ is still 
doing a good business at Palmer’s, a house 
of far other traditions. The staging of such 
a piece is a work of art in itself. R.A. Rob- 
erts, who plays Harry Burgess delightfully, 
directs all the operations. The building 
of the wall knocked down by the dynamite 
explosion in the last act is the work of 
several hours each day. 

BEERBOHM TREE’S SUCCESS. 

MR. TREE’S American début at Abbey’s 
Theater, January 28, was a success, almost 
a triumph. Kindly disposed, indeed, to 
him and his wife New Yorkers were in ad- 
vance, out of courtesy; but long before that 
first evening’s performance was concluded, 
the enthusiasm evoked was the direct result 
of his finished art. 

It is a pity that he will not be able to 
play here in his latest success, written for 
him by Haddon Chambers, the American 
rights for which are vested elsewhere. This 
is ‘‘John a’ Dreams,’’ whose London pro- 
duction created considerable talk on the 
score of morals. In self defense Mr. Tree 
replied, ‘‘I hold that an immoral play is 
one which deals in a spirit of flippancy with 
those passions which are the very central 
facts of life.”’ 





WHY MR. WILDE ENVIES THE PUBLIC. 

OscaR WILDE makes the production of 
his new play, ‘‘ The Ideal Husband,’’ the 
opportunity for a characteristic display of 
his celebrated modesty and good taste. 

‘‘ Are you nervous on the night that you 
are bringing out a new play?”’ he was asked. 

‘“‘Oh, no; I am exquisitely indifferent. 
My nervousness ends at the last dress re- 
hearsal; I know then what effect my play, 
as presented upon the stage, has produced 
upon me, My interest in the play ends 
there, and I feel curiously envious of the 
public—they have such wonderful fresh 
emotions in store for them.” 

After this, one is not surprised to learn 
that Mr. Wilde, in speaking of an act without 
any action at all, calls it a perfect act. The 
presentation of his latest embodiment of 
‘‘wonderful fresh emotions’’ here at the 
Lyceum will be awaited without any des- 
perate curiosity on this side of the Atlantic. 














THE MERRINGTON-MANNING AFFAIR. 


By Florence L. Guertin. 


HE Merrington-Manning affair had 
been a matter of speculation for 
some four or five years, until it had 

become so old a story that people no longer 
discussed it. It was taken for granted that 
whenever Agnes Merrington appeared ata 
function Jack Manning could be found 
somewhere in the vicinity, and people de- 
cided that whatever the obstacles to their 
engagement might be, unwillingness on the 
part of Jack was not one of them. Per- 
haps it was rather the peculiar ideas of 
Agnes Merrington herself. She was a girl 
with ‘‘ views.”’ 

‘People certainly think that you and 
Jack have an understanding of some sort,’’ 
Mrs. Merrington remonstrated periodically. 

** And so we have,’’ Agnes replied calmly; 
‘* an understanding that I will never marry 
him.,”’ 

Mrs. Merrington made a gesture of im- 
patience. 

‘** But you’ve got to marry somebody. It 
all comes from your father’s disappoint- 
ment because you were not a boy, and his 
absurd determination to give you your 
head. And since he consented to allow 
you to take up this work for imbecile chil- 
dren you have fairly gone at a gallop. 
Every time that you come home I expect 
you to bring smallpox or some horrible dis- 
ease with you.”’ 

‘*T change my clothes, mama, the mo- 
ment I reach the house.”’ 

“If you would only change your ideas 
it would be more to the point! Where did 
you get them? My side of the house 
never had ‘ideas.’ The Van Rensselaer 
women never were queer.”’ 

‘* But did they never think ?”’ 

“Think? Of course they thought. They 
thought of their homes and husbands; of 
how they could be the best kind of wives 
and bring their children up in the best 
way possible. That was the aim of the 
Van Rensselaer women. I’ve been a total 
failure, though, myself.’’ 

‘*And a very noble aim, I am sure,’’ her 
daughter replied. ‘‘ But I can’t say that I 
think to marry should be the ambition of 
every wonian.”’ 





‘* And why not, pray?”’ 

‘* Because,’ smiling a little, ‘‘there are 
not enough men to go around, for one 
thing.”’ 

“There is one for you—and a good 
one.’’ 

‘‘ Ves, and there have been others. It 
seems to be the way when you don’t want 
them.’’ Then, growing serious and speak- 
ing warmly for the first time, ‘‘ Now, 
mania, listen. I hate to have any words 
with you. I hate to oppose you. But I 
must speak once for all. There are some 
things that a girl must decide for herself. 
I know what a bitter disappointment I 
have been to you. I realize it too well. 
From the time that I was sixteen there has 
been friction between us. It began when 
you would not consent to my going to col- 
lege, and I wanted so much to have an 
education !’’ 

‘* But you were finished at Miss Howe’s.”’ 

‘Finished !’’ scornfully. ‘‘I learned my 
a, b, c’s. You cannot lay my ‘ views,’ as 
you call them, to the Higher Education of 
Women. I never had it. But I loved 
books, and I read. I read things by bright 
men and women who had large thoughts 
and ideas, and minds big enough to hold 
them. I wanted lead a broad, useful life 
myself, but you had an ambition for me, 
and I tried to fulfil it. Yes, mama, I did. 
You wanted me to go out and be admired 
and a belle, and I tried. I went out. I 
was admired—and, for a short time, a belle. 
But I had no heart for it, and people began 
to say that I was too cold, too proud, too 
indifferent, and they did not continue to 
admire me. I was glad, but you were disap- 
pointed. You wanted me to lead the kind 
of a life that you had lived—a gay, irre- 
sponsible existence for a few years, then go 
to the altar with a dozen bridesmaids and a 
man as near like father as you could find. 
But I hated the whole social scheme! I 
wanted something better—something to 
live for—something to work for.’’ 

‘If you had married you would not have 
had such feelings. You would have been 
satisfied.’’ 

‘** Are all married women satisfied ?”’ 




















Mrs. Merrington maintained a discreet 
silence, and her daughter continued. 

“Tt was with marriage as it now exists 
that I became most disgusted. The running 
after men—the dressing and coquetting to 
please them—the one object in life waiting 
for them to come and choose you. And the 
unhappiness among so many who are 
married! I became convinced that there 
were too many marriages, and that they 
were too lightly made. The independence 
women are gaining will help to remedy 
this. There may be fewer knots tied, but 
there certainly will be fewer severed. A 
self supporting woman will marry for love 
and congeniality alone, and not for some 
one to pay her bills.”’ 

‘That will be your next step, I suppose— 
to support yourself,’’ Mrs. Merrington said, 
with an air of washing her hands of her 
forever. ‘‘ You’ll want todo it just because 
your grandfather left you a fortune in your 
own right.’’ ¢ 

‘‘T shall certainly be very much disap- 
pointed if I cannot put the training I have 
had to some practical use.’’ 

‘* You will disgrace us!’ 

‘*Is it a disgrace to help educate the poor 
little children who come into the world 
unwelcome, and live uncared for?’’ 

“It is a disgrace for you to make your 
family ridiculous and Jack Manning a 
laughing stock.’’ 

‘‘T think we had better leave Jack Man- 
ning out of the conversation,’’ Agnes said 
- coldly. 

“But you can’t leave him out,” trium- 
phantly. ‘‘He won’t be left out.’? Then 
pleadingly, ‘‘ You like him so much, Agnes, 
why can’t you go alittle farther? ”’ 

No answer. 

‘* What are you going to do about him ?”’ 

Agnes Merrington arose. 

‘*Nothing,’’ she replied, and sailed ma- 
jestically from the room. 

But she knew, even as she said it, that 
something must be done about Jack, and 
that speedily. She might plan her life 
without him, as definitely as she chose, but 
there always remained one obstacle to en- 
forcing it—Jack’s own equally positive de- 
termination not to be left out. Other men 
had cared for her and had left her in pique 
or despair, in either interesting stage con- 
soling themselves soon at other shrines. 
But not so with Jack. He was capable of 
becoming angry and flying off to have a 
desperate flirtation with some girl whom 
he knew that he could marry and did not 
want to, but the scheme was never success- 
ful. It did not make Agnes jealous nor 
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cure him of his love for her. He could 
call himself an ass, and say that he didn’t 
know a man who would stand such treat- 
ment, and swear that it would be the last 
time for him. But in the end he would 
always conclude that half a loaf was better 
than no bread at all, and a day or two 
more would find him again at her door. 

Sometimes on Saturday nights he would 
follow her to a summer hotel, arriving on 
the scene, a tall, straight figure with an 
open, winning face, that fairly beamed 
good will to all. He knew that he was 
never unwelcome, And he knew that she 
liked him, also. But that was not what he 
wanted. They would be together a great 
deal then, and people in the hotel would 
say what a fine looking couple they were, 
and wonder what relation they bore to 
each other, setting it down as cousinly. 
The cool, matter of fact manner of the 
girl made the thought of their being lovers 
impossible. 

If the night was still and beautiful, and 
they happened to be alone out of doors, 
Jack would know that the chances were in 
favor of his losing his head, and that he 
would not be responsible for what he 
might say, nor would Agnes be able to stop 
him. He would then sweep all pretense of 
Platonic or brotherly affection aside, and 
would tell her passionately of how he loved 
her, longed for her, must have her! Of 
how he was of no use when she was away, 
and was only happy near her. Then he 
would ask her again if she couldn’t love 


- him just a /ittle—he didn’t ask for much— 


and she would reply that she did care for 
him a great deal, and he would seize her 
hand wildly, dropping it quite as quickly 
when she added, ‘‘ as a friend.’’ 

‘* But I don’t want a friend !’’ he would 
exclaim bitterly. 

‘‘Very well,’’? she would reply quietly. 
‘* You don’t have to have me.”’ 

‘* But I do want you!”’ speaking rapidly. 
‘‘T don’t know what I am saying. Of 
course I want you for a friend—if I can’t 
get you for anything else. You are my 
ballast wheel, you know, my better self. I 
wouldn’t give up your friendship for 
worlds.”’ 

‘But you have got to give up the idea of 
ever marrying me.”’ 

‘‘ Why ?’’ he would ask persistently. 

‘* Because I do not wish to marry.”’ 

‘‘ And all for a few unappreciative little 
idiots !’’ 

‘*Not at all,” she replied warmly. ‘‘IfI 
were not working for them it would be 
some one else. Can’t you see, Jack? I 
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must have something to do / I can’t marry 
unless I love some one, and to be perfectly 
frank with you, I am not anxious to do 
that. I am afraid that I should not be con- 
tent to live the narrow, commonplace life 
that most married women do.”’ 

‘“* But ove, Agnes,’’ he cried. ‘‘Do you 
never think of that?’’ 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘I have thought of 
that. But I have not felt it. It is often an 
illusion.”’ 

‘** You have not felt it because you do not 
wish to,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You do not 
wish to marry, so you have steeled your 
heart and will not allow yourself to love. 
But it is unnatural, and it will not bring you 
happiness.”’ 

‘* But I am happy,”’ she replied, ‘‘ except 
when you talk to me as you have tonight.”’ 

‘‘Forgive me, dear,’’ he said humbly ; 
“TI don’t mean to make you unhappy. 
God knows that I would do anything for 
your happiness. But you drive me frantic 
with your ‘ideas’! I wish I were clever 
enough to argue your points. They’re in 
my mind fast enough, but I always make a 
mess of things when I try to talk. Those 
commonplace wives you speak of—don’t 
you think that most of thein were common- 
place before they married? You'd never be 
commonplace. A hundred families couldn’t 
make youso!’’ But she only smiled and 
shook her head. 

As the winter passed, Agnes Merrington 
made more definite her plans for the work 
that she meant todo. Before erecting her 
school for weak minded children, she was 
going abroad to study thoroughly a Ger- 
man model, built and made successful by a 
clergyman of the Fatherland. Mr. Mer- 
rington was in sympathy with his daugh- 
ter’s efforts, and meant to accompany her. 
Now was the time to ‘‘do’’ something 
about Jack. When she told him of her in- 
tention of going abroad, he took the news 
cheerfully, and remarked casually that he 
thought 4e, too, should have to go abroad 
that summer. 

‘* No, Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘it is about that 
that I wished to talk to you. You must 
not follow me.”’ 

““ Why not?’’ he asked, leaning forward, 
his arms on his knees, his hands loosely 
clasped in front of him. 

‘* Because I do not wish it. Because— 
I am going to puta stop to it.’ He clenched 
his hands more closely and she hurried on. 
“I ought to have done it long ago, only 
there never seemed anything to put a stop 
to. I have never deceived you about how I 
felt, but I have not done right to let you 


waste the best years of your life in caring 
for a woman who could not care for you. 
And I am not going to do it any longer. I 
never knew a man could be as true and 
faithful as you have been, Jack. You ought 
to be married—you would make such a 
good husband—for some girl! But you 
never will think of her nor look for her 
while Iam around. And soIam going to 
take myself out of your life. It is the 
only thing to do. Jack, /ack, don’t do 
that,’’ as still leaning forward he cov- 
ered his face with his hands. ‘‘ Don’t 
make it any harder for me. It isn’t pleas- 
ant to have to say this, but don’t you see 
that I must ?”’ 

He took his hands from his face, and its 
haggard lines reproached her. 

‘*No, I don’t,’’ he said wearily, and the 
lifeless tone grieved her more than the old 
time vehemence. ‘‘I never should see it. 
You could not make me. If you will ex- 
cuse me I will not stay and dine. I could 
not talk. I haven’t an idea in my head 
but one, and that’s branded there. I will 
see you before you sail. Will youtell your 
mother that Icould not stay ?’’ and before 
she could reply he had left the house. 

The next few days were very busy ones. 
A week after she had broken the news to 
Jack, Agnes returned home late one after- 
noon, tired and dispirited. For the first 
time she was conscious of missing some- 
thing in her life. For some reason she did 
not regard her trip with the same degree of 
enthusiasm, and leaned wearily against the 
brown stone portico as she waited for the 
door to be opened. She stopped in the hall 
to pull off her gloves, and picked up a let- 
ter that was lying upon a silver salver. It 
was from Jack. With eager fingers she was 
about to open it when voices were wafted 
out to her from the drawing room; her 
mother’s and their pastor’s, with whom 
they could claim something more than a 
Sunday acquaintance. 

‘‘No,”’ Dr. Haskell was saying; ‘‘ they 
cannot tell yet whether it is a very serious 
injury or not. Dr. Brooks was inclined to 
think it was. There will be another exami- 
nation——”’ 

Agnes parted the portiéres and stood 
between them. 

‘*Who is hurt?’’ she asked quietly, but 
with the color gone from her face. ‘‘ My 
father? ’’ 

She was looking at Dr. Haskell, but it 
was her mother who replied. 

‘*No,’’ she answered brokenly, ‘it’s 
Jack.’’ 

For a moment the room and its furniture 

















seemed to Agnes Merrington to revolve 
and then grow black, but she did not 
faint. 

In as few words as possible Dr. Haskell 
told her that Jack Manning had taken a 
hard tumble while riding across country on 
Long Island. He was visiting his friend, 
Wright Westervelt. 

‘“‘And his mother and sisters are in 
Europe,”’ sighed Mrs. Merrington. ‘‘ He 
is living alone in an apartment.’’ 

‘I will go and take care of him,” said 
Agnes. ‘It is right that I should.” 

Dr. Haskell moved a little in his chair, 
and Mrs. Merrington struggled out of the 
depths of hers. 


‘*But you can’t,” she said. ‘‘ It would 


not be proper. Why, you are not even en- 
gaged to Jack.”’ 

Agnes looked at her, but did not seem to 
comprehend. 


‘‘You see, my dear young lady,’’ Dr. 
Haskell remonstrated, ‘‘ even putting the 
propriety of the act aside—and I agree with 
you that in the crises of life conventional 
barriers may be set aside—there is another 
thing to be considered: the doctors will 
probably provide competent nurses, and 
would no doubt forbid you even to enter the 
sick room.’’ 

Agnes Merrington’s eyes drooped and 
fell upon the letterin her lap. She took 
up the envelope and walked with it into the 
library, scanning the big familiar characters 
upon it, yet hesitating to open it. She 
handled it reverently, almost as if it had been 
a letter from the dead, It was Jack’s letter 
to her—perhaps the last that he would 
ever write. With trembling fingers she 
broke it open. 

‘‘ There are only a few more days,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ before you sail, and if you meant 
what you said the other day, you will carry 
the hope of my life with you. Oh, my 
dear, you can’t mean it. Do you know 
what you are condemning me to? Do you 
know what it means not to care to exist? 
If so, then you know how I have felt this 
last week. Agnes, darling, I can’t have it! 
I love you, love you! Don’t do this thing 
that seems right to you. Don’t put me out 
of your life. Rather take me into it and 
let me help you in this noble work that you 
will do. I have fought against it, yet I 
love you for it, dear ; for your strong, pure 
mind and steadfast purpose to uplift those 
poor unfortunates; for your nobility of 
character and unflinching loyalty to duty. 
Let me go with you, dearest. And your 
hopes shall be my hopes, your aims my 
aims—yes, love, and your people my people, 
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even though they be God’s little ones of 
unsound minds.”’ 


There were tears in Agnes Merrington’s 
eyes, and she could read no more. She 
waited a moment to compose herself. 

‘“‘ If I were—a relative of Mr. Manning’s 
could they still shut me out, Dr. Haskell?” 
she asked, not taking her eyes from his 
face. 

‘* If you were his wife, do you mean? In 
that case they certainly would have no right 
to do so.’’ 

Agnes stood motionless for a moment, 
her head bowed. When she lifted it again 
there was a fixed purpose clearly written 
upon her face. 

‘Dr. Haskell,’’ she said, and her tone 
was quiet and grave, ‘‘ you have been with 
me in every important event in my life. It 
was you who baptized me, you who wel- 
comed me into the church ; and you mar- 
ried my mother before me. You will not 
fail me now?”’ 

He gazed into the clear eyes of the girl 
and read the depths of her purpose. 

‘*T will not fail you, my child,’’ he said. 

She turned to her mother. 

‘IT am going to Jack. ‘The horses are 
still at the door. I thought that perhaps 
you might want them. Will you put on 
your wraps and come?’’ 

Mrs. Merrington did not understand, but 
she did not hesitate to obey. She had 
never understood, so far as Agnes was con- 
cerned. 

‘‘ What are you going to do about Jack ?”’ 
she asked, putting the old question wonder- 
ingly as they entered the carriage. 

‘* Marry him,’’ was the short reply. ‘‘ It 
is the only way that I can be with him, 
and I know Jack wants me. Perhaps, but 
for me, the accident might not have hap- 
pened.’’ 

Jack Manning lay on the bed. His face 
was white, his eyes were closed. Agnes 
stepped softly into the room. 

‘‘Jack,’’ she said gently, leaning over 
him. ‘‘Jack,’’ speaking louder as if to 
call him back. He opened his eyes, gaz- 
ing vaguely at her, their expression chang- 
ing as a glad look of recognition came into 
them. 

‘‘ Jack,’’ she went on softly, ‘I wanted 
to come at once to take care of you, but 
they would not let me. They said ’’—her 
color deepening—‘‘ I could not do that un- 
less—unless I was your wife. SolI brought 
the minister, Jack, and he is down stairs to 
marry us. What’s the matter, Jack?” as a 
troubled look came over his face. ‘‘ Don’t 
you want me?”’ 
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‘* Want you?’’ he echoed feebly, looking 
up at her with a whole world full of wants 
in his eyes. 

Then she understood just what his hesita- 
tion meant. 

‘You think that I am sacrificing myself, 
out of pity?’’ she asked. Then she took 
one of his hands that rested so heavily on 
the bed in hers, and dropped her face lightly 
upon it. ‘‘There’s something else I want 
to tell you, Jack,’ she said, speaking 
bravely. ‘‘It isn’t a sacrifice. I want to 


marry you. I love you, Jack—love you 
very dearly.’’ 

‘* As a friend?’’ he asked doubtfully, but 
without conscious sarcasm in his repetition 
of the words she had used. 

‘* As everyihing,’’ she answered promptly 
and firmly. 

His face lit up with a happiness that al- 
most transfigured it, as he tried to press her 
hand in return. But he only said, with a 
trace of his old time gaiety : 

‘* Just tell that parson to be lively.’’ 





A VAGUE DESIRE. 


THERE’S something lacking in my life— 
A yearning undefined, 

Which in the change of calm and strife 
Still haunts my troubled mind. 


There is some vague, evasive good, 


A dream of something higher ; 
A longing, dimly understood, 
Yet breathing sweet desire. 


Can it be love? Nay, nay, I think! 
I’ve tried that little game ; 

But when I reached the fatal brink 
I paused—and back I came. 


Can it be fame, or great success? 
I fancy not, my boy ; 

The rancor and the bitterness 
Would far outweigh the joy. 


Perhaps it’s that I’m growing old, 
And would be more content 

Had I a million, hard and cold, 
Put out at five per cent. 
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PIERRE LOTI’S HOME. 


Not every one who wishes enters the 
house of Pierre Loti, situated on the banks 
of the Bidassoa, just over the Spanish 
frontier. Its rooms bear bits from every 
country, and reflect the author’s life. He 
said to a friend recently, ‘‘I have furrowed 
every ocean, explored every pathway ; the 
horizons, little by little, have contracted 
before me. I have touched with my finger, 
as it were, the infinite littleness of the 
world,”’ 

Pierre Loti is only Pierre Loti in print. 
In every day life he is the naval lieutenant 
Julien Viaud, of the ship of war Javelot, and 
most of his books have been written out of 
material culled from his experiences in 
going from country to country. At home, 
his rooms are peculiar. In his drawing 
room, the walls are covered with wide 
meshed fish nettings in which large beetles 
are entangled. Old Spanish brocades, palm 
branches, old Spanish mirrors, and dozens 
of photographs of pretty women are all 
about. ‘Fhe charming actress Réjane, whom 
we have with us in America this year, has 
her face here with that of Rose Caron, the 
great lyric tragedian. 

One of Lieutenant Viaud’s friends has 
drawn a picture of him as he appeared at 
his country house last summer, when he was 
engaged upon a new book. He shut him- 
self into a room so built that access could 
only be obtained by climbing a rope ladder 
to a terrace. The room was dim, like a 
church, so that the one or two people who 
found their way there stumbled about in 
the unaccustomed light. From the ceiling 
drooped stuffs from the orient. The air 
was heavy with perfumes, and fresh roses 
were everywhere. His writing table was a 
very small one, littered with boxes for 
everything, made of gold and silver and 
precious stones. It was the room of a re- 
fined, clever sensualist, of the author of 
‘* Madame Chrysantheme.”’ 

The person who imagines Viaud to be 
only this mistakes him entirely. In ap- 
pearance he is every inch the soldier and 
sailor. He loves athletic sports, and keeps 
at his country place a professional athlete 
from the Basque country, who plays with 
him. Almost any evening he may be seen 
in flannels, racing about after a ball. 

But Loti the writer is a pessimist above 
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all things. To his friends he shows a spirit 
of frankness and a love of humanity, but 
they know that he is a fatalist, who believes 
that mankind is only agitating itself over 
sterile joys and vain sufferings while it 
waits for the final death. 





THE ‘‘ DOLLY DIALOGUES.” 

Mr. ANTHONY HopkE HAWKINS sits at his 
desk in gloomy London chambers and 
writes smart dialogue in a fashion which, 
as Mr. George Meredith and various pub- 
lishers declare, has never been equaled. 

The ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues’’ are colloquies 
between a certain Mr. Carter and various 
people of the smart London set, of which 
Mr. Benson gave us samples in ‘‘ Dodo.”’ 
Mr. Carter seems to be a young person of 
forty, who is a trifler in life’s game; never 
playing for high stakes and never losing 
much. ‘‘ Dolly’ is Dorothea, Countess of 
Mickleham, who would have loved Mr. 
Carter had Mr. Carter loved anybody ex- 
cept himself, and if her time had not been 
otherwise occupied. 

The incidents of the little stories are of 
the flimsiest, which adds to their reality. 
Life is made up of the smallest things, and 
talk is created out of nothing. A good deal 
of it is better than it ought to be to be real, 
but the undercurrent of a very low and rather 
vulgar ideal remains. That may not be Mr. 
Hawkins’ fault, however. 

Some of his things are worth repeating: 

‘** Bourgeois’ is an epithet which the riff- 
raff apply to what is respectable, and the 
aristocracy to what is decent.’’ 

‘*Kconomy is going without something 
you do want, in case you should some day 
want something which you probably won’t 
want.” 

‘‘Oh, divine House Opposite! Charming 
House Opposite! What is a man’s own dull, 
uneventful home, compared with that glori- 
ous House Opposite !”’ 





AN ACTRESS’ NOVEL. 

Miss BESSIE KIRKLAND, known to the 
stage as Odette Tyler, who achieved con- 
siderable notoriety a year ago through her 
short engagement to one of the richest 
young men in America, has written a book. 
This would not be worthy of comment, be- 
cause it is one of the ordinary ways profes- 
sional women have of advertising them- 
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selves, did not its history give a glimpse of 
the ways of some publishing houses. 

When her personal story became the 
property of newspaper syndicates, Miss Ty- 
ler became interesting as an authoress, al- 
though she had never written a line; anda 
large publishing house made her a hand- 
some offer for a manuscript. She asked 
what she was to write about. ‘‘Oh, any- 
thing,’’ the publisher said. 

Miss Kirkland’s family are Virginians, 
and she took a vacation, and went to visit 
them with an idea of collecting her ma- 
terial. The result is a story called ‘‘ Boss, 
the Virginian.’’ If the book hasa sale it 
will be rather disheartening to the con- 
scientious workers in the South who love 
their scenes and know so well how to de- 
scribe them. 

Theatrical managers learned long ago that 
the public would come to see their actors if 
they could bring out a personal history, but. 
it is not encouraging to see that the pub- 
lishers of American literature are learning 
the same lesson. 





A LITERARY WARD MCALLISTER. 

MR. MCALLISTER was spoken of as the 
arbiter of social destinies in New York until 
his very name came to have a significance. 
Robert Louis Stevenson gave him a fling in 
one of his most famous novels, and sent Mr. 
McAllister with his peculiar gifts down to 
posterity. 

In England Dr. Robertson Nicoll has 
come to be regarded as the infallible judge 
of a new writer. He is the literary adviser 
of a large publishing house, the editor of a 
literary monthly, and of the British Weekly, 
beside contributing special information to 
many other periodicals. He is said to have 
been the discoverer of J. M. Barrie, of S. R. 
Crockett, and—still more recently—of Ian 
Maclaren, author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonny 
Brier Bush,’’ who is now known to be the 
Rev. John Maclaren Watson. 





TRILBYMANIA. 

THE craze for ‘‘ Trilby’’ seems to have 
noend. There are ‘‘ Trilby’’ parties, and 
“Trilby”’ cloths for gowns, and “ Trilby ’’ 
hats and coats. There has scarcely been a 
fancy dress party this winter without its 
Trilbys. One of the most successful im- 
personations of a ‘‘ Trilby ’’ character was 
made by Mr. Hopkinson Smith at the 
Century Club revels. He came as Svengali, 
and those who saw him say that he hypno- 
tized them with his glittering eye. Mr. 
Walter Damrosch was his 77i/by. 

Mr. Smith makes a success of everything 


he undertakes, whether it is writing a book 
like ‘‘ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,’’ or 
turning it into a play, or building a light- 
house, or painting a picture. A collection of 
his paintings has lately been on exhibition in 
New York. They were the result of his holi- 
days in Venice and Holland, and made a 
list of about seventy five. They sold readily | 
for an average price of four hundred dollars. 
In his pictures, as in his novels, Mr. Smith 
gains his effects by the simplest means. An 
expanse of paper with a dash of black and 
red and white can be made by the skilful- 
ness of his handling to mean anything. 

To go back to “ Trilby,’’ in America alone 
there have been one hundred tons of paper 
used in printing the book. The publishers 
asked Mr, du Maurier to take a royalty in- 
stead of a lump sum for his copyright. He 
refused. Had he taken the royalty, it 
would at this time have amounted to more 
than thirty thousand dollars. 





THE BROTHERS GONCOURT. 

M. A. BELLoc, who is one of the best 
known women journalists in London, has 
translated, in company with Mr. Shedlock, 
a part of the famous journal of the Gon- 
court brothers. The collaborators’ first 
idea seems to have been ‘‘ the elimination 
of the indelicate.’’ The stories told are 
often pointless, and the whole book is put 
together after a loose fashion. 

There is no French book better known 
to English readers of French, or more 
generally interesting, than the Goncourt 
journal, It has been said that the mass of 
anecdote which fills Van Dam’s ‘‘ English- 
man in Paris,’’ and ‘‘ My Paris Notebook,’’ 
was taken from the waste basket of the 
Goncourts after they compiled their jour- 
nal. But while this version brings the 
story of the friendship of the brothers be- 
fore the English reading public, and gives 
much that is interesting from a literary 
point of view, it leaves out so much that the 
effect of the French book as a whole is 
seriously altered. We are again reminded 
of the singular rarity of a really satisfactory 
translation. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 

WHEN a hard headed legal man, whose 
word we have learned to respect, who has 
written one volume that is almost a text 
book, so exact is its information—when 
such a man makes a statement it is apt to 
be listened to, however far it may be from 
our own experience. 

_Judge Abram F. Dailey is not a visionary. 
He has been justice of the Fourth District 
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Court of Brooklyn, and the nominee of the 
Republicans for district attorney of Kings 
County. He has been one of a committee 
to make election laws which have been 
adopted in almost every State in the Union. 
Judge Dailey has written a book concern- 
ing Mollie Fancher, a young woman who 
lives in Brooklyn, which requires all of the 
author’s personality to bring it out of the 
class of sensational literature. 

According to this remarkable narrative, 
Miss Fancher lay in a trance for nine years 
without a morsel of food entering her 
stomach. She has had frequent returns of 
the trance state, during which she mentally 
visits her friends at a distance, telling them 
afterward what they were doing at the 
time. She can pass her hands over a 
watch and tell the time; read a sealed 
letter or a book placed under her pillow; 
find anything that is lost in the house, and 
do many other wonderful things. Parti- 
tions are nothing to her. Upon one occa- 
sion a man was hanging a picture in the 
parlor. There was no one in the room. 
Presently he heard a voice criticising his 
work, He afterward discovered that jit was 
Miss Fancher, who could plainly see 
through the closed folding doors from her 
bed in the next room. 

This inexplicable state, in which the 
soul seems to be in a manner loosened from 
the body, so that it can make excursions 
upon its own account, was due to a series of 
dreadful accidents which made Miss Fan- 
cher an invalid. Without any doubt she 
is a most interesting subject. 





THE SHERIDANS. 

IN two hundred and fifty years the Sheri- 
dan family produced twenty seven authors 
and over two hundred books. The Honorable 
Mrs. Norton, who was the original of George 
Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways, belonged 
to it; so also did those clever delineators of 
Irish character,the Le Fanus. Lord Dufferin, 
whose mother was of the same stock, calls 
attention to some of these facts in his very 
entertaining memoirs of that lady’s life. 

He tells an instance of the family wit, 
which reached its height in Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, sparkling very early in 
Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. When he was 
quite a little boy, Joseph’s father set him 
to writing an essay on the ‘“‘ Life of Man.”’ 

‘*A man’s life,’’ wrote the young philos- 
opher, ‘‘ naturally divides itself into three 
distinct parts: the first, when he is planning 
and contriving all kinds of villainy and 
rascality. That is the period of youth and 
innocence. In the second he is found put- 
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ting in practice all the villainy and rascality 
he has contrived. That is the flower of 
manhood and prime of life. The third and 
last is when he is making peace with his 
soul, and preparing for another world. 
That is the period of dotage.’’ 





A CANDID FRIEND’S PORTRAIT. 
W. E. HENLEY has written a poem upon 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who was his in- 
timate friend: 


Thin legged, thin chested, slight unspeakably, 

Neat footed and weak fingered; in his face— 

Lean, large boned, curved of beak, and touched 
with race, 

Bold lipped, rich tinted, mutable as the sea, 

The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 

There shone a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 

Of passion, impudence, and energy. 

Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 

Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 

Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist; 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 





SOME EXPENSIVE BOOKS. 

A FRENCH authority upon libraries 
gives a list of the most expensive printed 
volumes in the world. 

‘““The Mainz Book of Psalms,’’ dated 
1459, is valued at twenty five thousand 
dollars. 

An edition of the ‘‘ Decameron ’’ of Boc- 
caccio, printed in Venice in 1471, by 
Waldarfer, was sold in 1812 for eleven 
thousand five hundred dollars to the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

The original folio edition of Shakspere, 
1623, is valued at six thousand dollars.. The 
Baroness Burdett Coutts owns a copy, for 
which she paid eight thousand dollars, 

‘* The Bible of Thirty Six Lives,”’ printed 
by Gutenberg in Strasburg in 1459, is 
valued at fifteen thousand dollars, 





THE SEARCH FOR PLOTS. 

ROBERT BARR said, when he was here 
last year, that if Americans knew how to 
utilize situations as English writers knew, 
we should have more clever story makers. 
It begins to appear that English writers are 
looking to America for suggestive subjects. 
Naturally they have chosen some from 
which an American would shrink. 

A year ago a newspaper item went the 
rounds of the American press, telling 
the story of a young doctor who had lost a 
woman patient through some complicated 
disease. He could not let death rob him of 
his study, and he went to the grave to ex- 
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hume the body. The husband of the dead 
woman found him there, and he was obliged 
to fight him for his life. The true story had 
many romantic accessories. The husband 
was a clergyman, who was killed in the 
struggle. The doctor buried him in the 
grave with his wife, and for over twenty 
years his fate was a mystery. His slayer 
adopted the two young children left by the 
couple, and never revealed the secret until 
his will was opened. 

English people evidently read American 
newspapers. The core of the tale appears 
now in a three volume novel published by 
Chatto & Windus, in a magazine story, and 
in a poem by Mr. Lewis Morris. 





SOME STORIES OF FROUDE. 

SrncE Professor Froude’s death, Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland has been writing stories 
of her experience with him, and incidents 
he told her during their acquaintance. 

Froude was a very intimate friend of the 
Carlyles. He was always very reticent con- 
cerning Mrs. Carlyle, but he can hardly 
have been attached toher. In Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s own letters she speaks of having con- 
templated leaving her husband. The 
subject was often discussed between the 
pair of sharp tempered geniuses in the pres- 
ence of Froude. He told Mrs. Ireland that 
Carlyle had showed remarkable equanimity 
at the prospect of losing his wife. The sage 
had said that he was very busy, full of work, 
and did not think, on the whole, that he 
should miss her very much. 

The first time Mrs. Ireland visited Froude, 
he picked up some macaroons and said : 

**Now, Mrs. Ireland, I’m going to ask 
you a question which I have put to every 
guest who has visited me for ten years. Why 
is it that these biscuits always have three 
almonds on the top, always in the same po- 
sition? You find them all over Europe, 
always with the three almonds. What do 
you suppose is the meaning of it ?”’ 

‘“‘T laughed,’’ said Mrs. Ireland, ‘‘ and 
said, ‘ don’t think there is any meaning.’ ”’ 

‘The only rational reply I ever had,’’ Mr. 
Froude declared. 

“I don’t think it isa very rational ques- 
tion,’? Miss Froude said. 

‘* Yes, I do,’”’ replied her father. ‘‘It’sa 
very good question for people who think 
they know everything.”’ 





ZANGWILL AS A HUMORIST. 
ZANGWILL is described by his friends as 
being a most amusing companion, whose 
wit is not all put down on paper forsale. A 
recent.and clever skit takes off the habit 
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that some authors have of making ‘‘ copy’”’ 


of everything. ‘‘I can always tell when an 
idea has struck Henry James at a party,” 
the writer says. ‘‘ He becomes very silent, 


and immediately leaves.’’ But Zangwill is 
a joy forever, an ever bubbling wit. Some- 
times he uses his idea after it has served its 
first purpose. His ‘‘Memory Clearing 
House’’ story had its origin in a flippant 
conversation with a young American girl. 
She was complaining that her sense of duty 
prevented her from enjoying herself. 

‘* Ah,” said Zangwill, ‘‘I have a scheme 
that will remedy all that. I will take your 
New England conscience. My clearing 
house will turn it over to the Prince of 
Wales, and in its place you will receive a 
strong love of admiration. Now, as you are 
an American girl, you will probably meet 
the prince, and in all likelihood, with your 
love for admiration, will want him to be at- 
tracted by your charms, But—and here is 
where the great advantage of my scheme 
comes in—his New England conscience, 
which properly belongs to you, will force 
him to resist your fascinations; and so Ply- 
mouth Rock becomes again one of Eng- 
land’s bulwarks.’’ 

Somebody heard Zangwill speak favorably 
of ‘‘A Yellow Aster,’’ and ‘‘ A Blue Eye or 
So,’’ and expressed surprise that with his 
high standards he should descend to praise 
such productions. 

‘* Well, you see,’’ he said, ‘‘ these books 
are not literature; they are simply colored 
things.”’ 





‘*OUR FIGHT WITH TAMMANY.”’ 

Dr. PARKHURST has probably done just 
what he intended to do in writing his in- 
teresting volume. He has had no sort of 
hesitancy in calling a spade a spade, in 
clear cut, incisive sentences. He has no 
words too severe for his official foes. 

From a literary point of view the book 
is valuable for exactly one reason. It opens 
the mind for the reception of much 
‘‘material.’’ It must set to work men who 
are accustomed to making pictures which 
vividly present to us our life and times. 
Many of the facts that Dr. Parkhurst notes 
are full of meaning. Once, in a speech de- 
livered during the memorable campaign of 
last year, he made some mention of the 
Ten Commandments, and the house roared 
with applause. In his own words, ‘‘ The 
idea of a big New York audience, in the 
heat of a political campaign, giving three 
cheers for the Decalogue is—I don’t know 
what it is. There is no word that will quite 
cover the situation.’’ 








THIS YEAR’S EXPOSITION. 

PROBABLY the most important void in the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 was the ab- 
sence of any adequate display of the pro- 
ducts and enterprises of the South. For 
various reasons—chiefly reluctance to bear 
the necessary expense, and failure to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the occasion—most 
of the States of that section took no part in 
the great exhibition. 

That this was a mistake, that an oppor- 
tunity had been missed, the South was quick 
to realize. To repair the mistake, to create 
the opportunity anew, a movement was 
started in the city of Atlanta for another 
display, to be held this summer, and to be 
primarily the South’s own, as well as general 
in character. The Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition has been rapidly taking 
shape ever since January of last year. Its 
extensive grounds and buildings, situated in 
the suburbs of Atlanta, are now well ad- 
vanced toward completion; Congress has 
voted $200,000 for a government exhibit ; 
numerous States of the Union and several 
foreign countries, especially those of South 
America, will be officially represented. It 
is noteworthy that a spacious building will 
be devoted to industrial and educational ex- 
hibits made entirely by colored people. The 
Chicago Fair had no department of this na- 
ture, yet we find it madea feature of an ex- 
position held in the supposed headquarters 
of race prejudice. 

When Atlanta invites the nation to.see 
what she has to show it, next September, she 
will do so with our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of her undertaking. 


THE PROBLEMS OF DIVORCE. 


TWELVE or fifteen years ago there was 
formally set on foot a movement to reform 
our system of divorce. Its chief concrete 
aim was to end the evils and inconsisten- 
cies of existing legislation upon this import- 
ant subject by inducing Congress to frame a 
national divorce law. 

The promoters of the movement regarded 
their purpose as possible, if not easy,of attain- 
ment. They did not anticipate that somany 
years would pass without bringing them 
perceptibly nearer to its accomplishment. It 
is admitted that the present state of affairs, 
with its range from total denial of divorce in 
one State to extreme laxity in others, is il- 


logical, unsatisfactory, and productive of 
many scandals. But the necessary ground- 
work for effective legislation is some agree- 
ment of public opinion, and this it has as yet 
been found impossible to secure upon the 
moot questions of the sundering of the mar- 
riage tie. 

Sociology is a growing science, and the 
Divorce Reform League has no doubt stimu- 
lated the popular interest in and compre- 
hension of an important branch of it; but a 
national divorce law is not a probability of 
the near future, 


SWEATERS’ DENS IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

AN ill sounding and evil word that has 
crept into the language within recent times 
is ‘‘sweater,’’ used in the sense of a grind- 
ing employer, a middleman who takes con- 
tracts for cheap clothing, and has it made 
by workers whose pay and conditions of 
labor are the worst possible. Probably the 
earliest literary use of the term is that 
quoted by the Century Dictionary from 


: Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘Cheap Clothes and 


Nasty’’: ‘‘The work is let out to con- 
tractors or middlemen—sweaters, as their 
victims significantly call them—who, in 
their turn, let it out again.’’ The ‘‘ sweat- 
ing system’’ is now a familiar evil of the 
great cities of this country and Europe. In 
London its horrors were exposed by a 
royal commission ; in New York they have 
been widely published, and, it is to be 
hoped, at least partially remedied. We 
have heard less of their existence in Phila- 
delphia ; yet a clergyman of that city has 
recently published a description of its 
sweaters’ dens that* exceeds in horror any- 
thing we have read. 

‘“‘Of the nearly seven hundred that 
Philadelphia has,’’ the writer says, ‘‘ nearly 
six hundred are in the square mile of area 
in which my church stands ;’’ so that he 
should know whereof he speaks. ‘In a 
room ten feet by twelve will be found hud- 
died together seven or eight people and 
several machines. I have often stood 
squarely on the floor and laid my hands flat 
on the ceiling. The floors are at times 
inches deep with dirt and scraps of cloth- 
ing. The whole place wallows with putre- 
faction. In these human sties the creatures 
who make the clothing we wear work, eat, 
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sleep, and perform all the operations of 
nature. The men and women who bend 
over the machines and ironing tables are ill 
fed, unwashed, half clad. Proprieties do 
not count for much in a sweat shop. Con- 
veniences and common decencies are un- 
known. Nothing counts there that can- 
not be turned into hard cash. The dearest 
things on earth are given for that. Even 
their children’s lives are sacrificed to get 
the work done. The child is set to work 
just as soon as it can draw a thread. The 
factory age in Pennsylvania is thirteen 
years. They know it, and so if you ask 
them their age, even if they cannot yet 
speak plainly, their answer is ‘thirteen.’ It 
is pitiful to see the little children toiling 
with the look of age upon their faces before 
they are out of babyhood.”’ 

If this picture be a true one—and surely 
the clergyman who gives it is entitled to 
credit—then the slums of the Quaker City 
stand in greater need of cleansing than the 
worst purlieus of New York. The metro- 
polis has almost become accustomed to be- 
ing held up before her sisters as a ‘‘ hor- 


rible example’’ of the various forms of | 


municipal depravity ; yet within a hun- 
dred miles of her she sees a city that has 
worse pavements, dirtier streets, poorer 
water supply, dearer gas, a higher tax rate, 
medieval transportation facilities, a city 
hall that is a notorious monument of job- 
bery, and—it now appears from the testi- 
mony cited above—fouler depths of indus- 
trial degradation; and she asks if there are 
not beams in the eyes of some of the critics 
who are so keen to note every mote upon 
the somewhat tarnished brightness of her 
civic escutcheon. 


THE THEATER HAT. 

THE Theater Hat has been an object of 
so much discussion, derision, and denun- 
ciation that it might have been expected to 
shrink into insignificance and retire into 
innocuous desuetude long ago. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, its vitality and ex- 
uberance seem to be greater than ever. 
Tvo ancient an institution to serve longer as 
an available subject for the professional 
humorist, it has become a topic of editorial 


diatribes, and has made its way into politics. 
As we write, the Legislatures of several 
States—including two of the greatest of the 
Union; New York and Illinois—are devoting 
their collective wisdom to the consideration 
of bills attacking it. It may yet become a 
tremendous party issue like the tariff or the 
silver question. 

We call upon the women of America— 
who have exhibited such historic self sacri- 
fice in past times of national peril—to settle 
a question that threatens political strife and 
may ultimately bring about civil war. Let 
them abstain from the alluring temptations 
of the seven storied headgear. Let them 
reflect that there is no lack of smaller hats 
that are both beautiful and becoming. Let 
them think of the fellow mortals who 
occupy the seats behind them; and a 
threatening problem will be solved without 
the invocation of pains and penalties, arrests, 
fines, and bayonets. 

Seriously, though—and good humored 
appeals have been made so often and so 
fruitlessly that it is time to treat the matter 
seriously—the high hat must go. We are 
opposed on principle to unnecessary legis- 
lative interference with individual liberties, 
but the strong arm of the law is an effect- 
ive remedy when milder methods have 


_ been tried in vain. The woman who de- 


stroys the enjoyment of others who have, 
like herself, paid for their seats in a place 
of amusement, is not only guilty of indecent 
selfisliness and signal bad taste; she is pos- 
itively dishonest, she makes herself a cry- 
ing public nuisance. If she cannot be sup- 
pressed without legislation, let there be a 
statute against her severe enough to meet 
the necessities of the case. 

It may be urged that a censorship of hats 
would be impossible, owing to the difficulty 
of drawing the line between permissible 
and illegal altitudes, Then take the course 
laid down in a bill now before a Western 
Legislature—forbid them altogether, and 
let women remove their head coverings in 
theaters, as they sometimes do already, 
and as men invariably do. 

The high hat must go—not only from 
theaters and other places of entertainment, 
but churches also. 
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